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JH Hale Peach Trees: 


From Stark Bro's 


etd 


HE shrewd, far-sighted orchardist or the man who wants 

d to raise the finest peaches in his back yard, buys genuine 

7 J.H. Hale trees from Stark Bro’s Nurseries at Louisiana, Mo.— 
the real home of Stark Trees. 


America’s fruit growers are today picking fortunes off genuine J. H. Hale trees 
from Stark Bro’s Nurseries. 


We grew our first 13,000 J. H. Hale Trees in 1911-12! That was years before 
the J. H. Hale peach was known to orchardists generally. These trees were 
sold to the late Mr. J. H. Hale, the Peach King of America. 


We have repeatedly advised our customers to plant genuine J. H. Hale Peach 
Trees. We are even more enthusiastically urging big and little orchardists 
to plant J. H. Hale Peach Trees this Spring. 


No other peach has made such a tremendous sensation as the J. H. Hale. It is 
truly the king of all peaches in appearance. Huge in size. Ruddy streaked 
golden globes, enveloped in blushing velvet. Its firm golden flesh is tender— 
dripping with a honey-tart lusciouspess that once tasted is never to be forgotten. 
It is larger, handsomer, better flavored, much hardier in tree and bud and far 
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better shipper than the old Elberta. 


Genuine Stark Trees 
Bear Young 
furthermore, the genuine J. H. Hale 
Trees from Stark Bro’s Nurseries have 
proved wonderfully young bearers. 
F. H. Davis of Amador Co., who bought 
J. H. Hale trees from us, writes: ‘My 
largest tree, at 20 months from planting, 
ripened one hundred and twelve 
fine peaches. Everybody who saw 
them said they were the finest they 


heavy bearers.’’ 


isiana, Mo.’’ 


Stark Bro’s 


At LOUISIANA, 


Plant Stark Trees This Spring 
With Quick War Crops Between the Rows 


Dr. J. C. Whitten, Dean of Horticulture, and Orchard- 
ist, Missouri Agricultural College, says: “‘There never 
was a time when orchardists could put out an or- 
chard with as fine an outlook for profits as now. 
I am urging owners of land to plant orchards 
and to plant this spring because of the oppor- 
tunity to plant war crops between the rows. The 
land will be made to produce good profits until 
the 

trees 

begin 
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ever saw. Of all the peach trees I be- 
lieve the J. H. Hale trees are the earliest “ 


Another one of our customers, Dr. E. L. Morris 
of Moscow, Tenn., 
king of all peaches. 
press the beauty of this peach. 
world that the trees came from Stark Bro’s of Lou- 


writes: “The J. H. Hale is the Vg 
I haven’t the language to ex- Wj 
I want to tell the 


Dr. Morris profited by insisting on getting genuine 
Stark Trees which come only from— 


Nurseries 


MO., For 102 Years—Since 1816 


to bear. An orchard yields the most profitable crop of 
any farm product.” 


Herbert Hoover Says: “I look upon fruit as very 
essential during the war. The more fruit and vegetables 
used the better the health of the public. The Food Ad- 
ministration is doing all in its power to promote their use 
among consumers.” 


You can get splendid prices for all the corn, beans, 
potatoes, berries and all quick crops you grow between 
the rows. At the Missouri State University last summer 
navy beans in a young orchard yielded 20 bushels 
to the acre. That, at $9.00 per bushel, meant a 
between-the-row crop profit of $180.00 per acre! 


A former student of this agricultural college bought 40 


' Get These Books That Show You How 


Get posted on the genuine Stark Bro’s Fruit Trees — the famous Stark 

Delicious, the great red apple that is ‘The Money Maker of the Or- 

chard’”’—the latest Stark Bro’s fruit development, Golden Delicious, 

New Queen Of All Yellow Apples. J. H. Hale and Stark Early Elberta Peaches, and x) 

all the other apples, peaches, pears, plums, quinces, apricots, cherries, berries, grapes, etc., 

that are so splendidly propagated at these 102-year-old nurseries at Louisiana, Mo. 4 Ss é 4 iP 
Bs 3 


102 Years At 


acres of land. He used 20 acres for orchard and rented 
the other 20 as pasture. He grew quick crops, including 
some strawberries, between the rows while the trees were 
growing. In 8 years his between-the-row crops alone 
had paid for the orchard and paid him 12 per cent 
clear profit in his entire investment. What’s more, 
the orchard has borne fruit for the last 8 years and has 
netted him $1500.00 to $2000.00 additional profit 
each year, with all labor hired! 1917 crops brought 
$3600.00. This should show you what you can do with 
a planting of genuine Stark Trees from Louisiana, Mo. 
Thousands of farmers, fruit-growers, owners of 
homes with back-yard space are following this 
plan. You can do it yourself—in as small or ? 

° & 


as big a way as you choose, 
Z) 
Wi ee 
= 
F REE , . w 
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Send for these helpful books we have ready for you. Just mail us your name 
and address on the coupon or a post card. Let us help you to make your land 


yield bumper war crop profits for you. 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
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LOUISIANA, MO. 
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‘The Most Highly Perfected 





on Apparatus in the World! F 


HAT’S a broad statement which some might hesitate to make. We make it in full 
recognition of its scope. The outfit pictured above — the Hayes Triplex Fruit- 
Fog Sprayer —is the unquestioned monarch of all high pressure apparatus. 


It not only embodies features which guarantee the most efficient and economical 
high pressure spraying, but itis built of materials and to standards of quality that 
assure long years of.service. This powerful outfit is designed for Fruit-Fogging great 
commercial orchards—where many trees must be cared for. 


Thousands of orchardists now know that by ridding trees of hidden pests and 
diseases, which no coarse low pressure spray can reach, Fruit-Fog is annually adding 
thousands of dollars to American Fruit Crops. Whether you have 1000 trees or 10, 
there is a Fruit-Fog outfit exactly suited for your work. 


FRUIT- FOG 
SPRAYERS 


Fruit-Fog is produced from any film of solution — enough to quickly 
solution by the high pressure of Hayes exterminate all disease and insects 
Fruit-Fog Sprayers and the Hayes without injury to the foliage. 


nozzle. It is a super-spray of amazing Fruit-F ‘ 
: ; -Fog uses much less solution 
fineness and adhering properties. than coarse, low pressure sprays and is 
Fruit-Fog literally envelops more economical. It is so vapory that 
everything like the finest mist; fil- no drops form and run off. This loss 


ters into minute crevices of bark— 
works under bud scales—beneath 
fleshy stamens of apple blossoms. 
Seeks out the hidden pests—gets 
at the bottom of the leaves as 
well as the top. 


Fruit-Fog deposits a light 


is saved. At present prices of solution 
this is an important item. 


Fruit-Fog is easily directed and 
quickly applied. It covers rapidly and 
thoroughly. This is very important 
when you have only a few days for 
spraying. 


68-page Catalog and : 
Big Sprayer Manual F REE 





Ft many years = have specialized on spraying and spray apparatus. Our Hor- ¥ 
Itural is headed by_a_ nationally known expert. Thousands of 
problems have been anal lyzed by us. One résult of our experience and experiments 
is Fruit-Fog — the superfine spray that is working wonders in ae aa of orchards. 
Another is “Successful Spraying,” our remarkable Spraying Manual 


This book tells all the newest ideas of spraying. Explains what to use !— when 
to in Spray !— how to make solutions !— how to detect germs and seenaee, etc. ! 
The man who uses Fruit-Fog and this Guide will get wonderful results. 


decease dthis manual free— with a copy of our beautiful, new 





“any Fo now. 


og. the i ee book on modern spraying apparatus — to 
ho mails the co 


There is no obligation. Sign and 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
Dept. P, Galva, Ill. 


There are special Hayes Outfits 
especially designed for 

Orchards Cotton 

Field 


Flowers 
Ho 


Poultry 

Disinfectin 

itewas 
ting 





Over 300 Pounds 
Pressure Guaranteed 


Fruit-Fog Sprayers are tested to 500 Ibs. 
They are positively guaranteed to main- 
tain 300 Ibs. working pressure at full rated 
capacity. Every part of the equipment is 
built to give enduring service under high 


pressure. 
Hand Power 


The smaller outfits are built to give maxi- 
mum pressure with a minimum of power 
to operate. 


Whether you own a few trees or a large 
commercial orchard there is a Hayes Out- 
fit for you. Find out 

about FRUIT- FOG 

Sprayers now. 
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AON DUPONT AMERICAN | NDUSTRIES | 


American. Fruit Grower 





























WILMINGTON, 


Mark X before subject that interests you 


and Mail This Coupon to 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
ADVERTISING DIVISION 


41 DELAWARE. 





Farm Explosives 


Rayntite Top Material 





Industrial Dynamites 


Motor Fabrikoid 





3 Blasting Powder 


Craftsman Fabrikoid 





__|Blasting Supplies 


Truck Special Fabrikoid 





_|Hunting 


Marine Special (v. s. Stand.) 





Trapshooting 


Book Finish Fabrikoid 





___|Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods 


Fabrikoid Sheeting 








Challenge Collars 


Fairfield Rubber Cloth 














Novelty Sheeting 





Transparent Sheeting 


Anesthesia Ether 
Leather Solutions 











Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes 


Soluble Cotton 





Py-ra-lin Pipe Bits 





Py-ra-lin Specialties 


Metal Lacquers 











__|Sanitary Wall Finish 


Mantle Dips 





___|Town & Country Paint 


: Wood Lacquers 


Pyroxylin Solvents 





Vitrolac Varnish 





—| 


___|Flowkote Enamel 


Refined Fusel Oil 
Commercial Acids 








___|Liquid Light for Mills 


Alums 





___|Antoxide Iron Paint 


Pigment Bases 





rate Bridgeport Wood Finishes 


Tar Distillates 








'Auto Enamel 








Dyes and Bases 








NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


STATE: 





BUSINESS 
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Visit the Du Pont Products Store 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City. 
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The Modern Labor Saver 


Why work for weeks when the job can be finished in hours? 
Why employ many men when few can do the work? Farm 
work is hard work—farm labor is s¢arce—man power is hard 
to get, yet you can easily solve the problem.. Use Du Pont Red 
Cross Farm Powder—the quick, easy, inexpensive way. 

Have you stumps and boulders to remove, ditches or 
post holes to be dug, trees to be planted, or swampy spots 
to drain? Do it with 





Red Cross Farm Povdan 


Don’t break your back grubbing or digging — just bore a hole, light a 
fuse and watch the hard work do itself. 

Stumps removed with Red Cross Farm Powder come out broken up, 
free and clean of soil and leave the ground in better condition. 

Trees planted in blasted holes excel trees planted in spade-dug holes. 
They grow faster, keep healthier and bear earlier. 

Speed up your work. Save yourself both hard work and money. Save coal. 
Burn stump wood for fuel and pay for the powder out of the money saved. 

The whole world needs food. There’s a big market and an eager one. 
It is every farmer’s golden opportunity. There’s a short cut to it. 


Get Our New Free Book ‘“The Giant Laborer’’ 


It’s a remarkable volume that will open your eyes to the many uses for Farm Explo- 
sives. It explains new methods which have helped thousands of farmers everywhere 
to make more money. Check Farm Explosives in the coupon. Sign and send it in. Get 
your copy—now. 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company 


Established 1802 





Wilmington Delaware 
THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 

E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., _ Wilmington, Del., Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Werks, itable Bldg. N.Y.” Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
nt Chemi or. uitable np INe Bos xylin a ar Che: 

The Arli n Works, roadway, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Lleanable Collars 
Harrison Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, A and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del., Dyes and Dye Bases 
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Maintaining Proper Vigor in Fruit Trees 


Address Delivered by Prof. C. I. Lewis, Oregon State Agricultural College, 
at the Indiana State Horticultural Society 


HERE is no question of greater im- branches and thus avoid weak crotches. the elaborated foods to accumulate, as of regular, heavy crops of fruit is a drain on 
portance to the orchardist than the Second, the main branches of the trees these foods seem to be necessary at this the trees and such a drain must constantly 
proper vigor of trees. The matter of should be kept at about equal vigor. This stage of the trees’ development to encour- be met. Again, the tillage must be inten- 
vigor is really a relative one. The t of is done by cutting back and reducing the age the formation of fruit buds. Anything sive as it was during the first period, and 
vigor desi in a tree three years of age leaf area on the more vigorous branches, given to the trees at this time which tends early spring plowing, harrowing and stir- 
might not be the type of vigor desired in thus giving the weaker branches a larger to stimulate a rank wood growth, encour- ring of the ground at intervals should be 
one eight or ten years of age or even much proportion of the food. Third, we should aging more raw food or sap, so to speak, practiced, so that moisture may be main- 
older. To give my ideas on the proper vigor constantly try to avoid weak forks. This will simply delay the period of fruiting. tained up to the time of harvesting in the 
of fruit trees, it will be necessary to con- is brought about by avoiding equal cutting, : fall. Should one prefer a mulching system 
sider this question from the viewpoint of and where two branches form a union, we Checking Growth to tillage, well and good. The point is to 
age of trees, on the one hand, and of the should rather cut so that one branch is Wh h A h handle the trees so that they do not suffer 
contributing factors which influence vigor longer than the other. The shortened ,., ere the trees are very vigorous, the for want of moisture. 
branch thus becomes a lateral of the longer tillage should be greatly reduced; perhaps The role of moisture is a very important 
none at all given for at least a year,andin one {[ realize that perhaps we cannot 


on the other. 
branch and one avoids in this way the h - f : 2 
Three Classes Treated weak U- or V-shaped crotches which other- S°me cases the growing of a grain Crop segregate moisture and food, as they go 
fer, in treating thi biect, to Wise will become very prevalent. among the trees would be highly desirable. hand in hand, yet let us consider moisture 
I prefer, in “Brey di yee wm ~The pruning should consist of more thin- for the moment as the fluctuating factor. 
divide the trees of the orchard into three Pruning Older Trees ning out, rather than so much heading Where the tree has plenty of moisture, the 
back, and it would be well to distribute the ojor of the fruit tends to be bright, lively 


classes. First, trees from _ to — a Siiaihiies tie tick: peo 

i i t we will ca urin e first three years of a tree’s H : te : ( ht, 
the one bat =a Seonhe these trees life we ie very anxious ee secure a good, Pruning over pote a9 pny aditi poe wet rd and attractive; the size of the fruit is large 
from five to eight years of age, or even a stocky, vigorous growth. This is brought out in —_ — _. oy an additional thin- and tends to be oblong in form; the buds 
little older, which are passing from the about by heavy winter pruning, it being T° Oovid usce eaution in this practice, 27@ Stfong and abundant; the twig growth 
body building or formative stage, into the necessary each year to cut back vigorously }, b 8 hile it j dfor 2 +°,Satisfactory; the leaves are large and 
fruiting stage. This class belongs to the the growth of the previous year. By the aos ton 6 tanin ; - ie aA ee agate bn pe ager and pe are but bah culls caused 

iti ansiti i i i : dee: : 7 too small size, i dt 

critical, or transition period. The third time the trees are trom three to five years years it may simply force the fruit of the pri and po ew or * Saaaie dane 


reached heavy bearing and includes trees can often be given to great advantage, this (0) dition of the trees which may be diffi- r 
rom eight toten years of ago, orelder. pruning to be done in the middle of June or cult to correct satisfactorily. We Wish, molture, te color dull avd unettractve, 
p 4 however, to avoid the heavy cutting back the fruit tends to be flat and smooth; the 


We will first treat of ro — period. vale, Bd — ss ae Aba 
This period is one in which wedesirea very when the branches have made a desirable Which was desirable in the younger trees. . x , 
sturdy, stocky growth of thetrees. Orchards — ee eee — some Should it seem absolutely essential to re- pa naam Rosalia pee terey pace sa 
at this age should be given intensive till- thinning out at be . time w _ oe ° move some of the terminal growth; this ften unsatistactory aad the i estat 
age. It is desirable to have this tillage a a bi the cormaneage “ oe a ; might be done to advantage at about the Yellow: and the number of culls is pre 
begin as early in the spring as the ground era's an She aldae wood. thao witting time the trees are ceasing their active ter- increased. The lack of moisture durin 
can be conveniently worked, and to give fruit spurs on the older wood, thus gaining nina] growth in the summer time. Eee dial avai til ettk the toe 
frequent stirrings of the ground until about both body building and a tendency to fruit Where we practice thinning more than which is heavily loaded with fruit is very 
the middle of July or until such time as the gS ler. t i f hould beading we are encouraging the develop- serious, and may lead to complications 
growth. The tillage should then cease, to beso handled as to give a vigorous growth. 314 are allowing for good air circulation y 
a large extent, and the trees be allowed to If this cannot be secured by the methods 214 plenty of light for the best spur de- °°" Providing Nit 
thicken their branches and become hard- already described, a stimulation by the use \.ionment. Should one find that the trees er ee 
ened for the winter. 2 ; of manures, cover crops or fertilizers, may 7, bearing considerable fruit at this | Plenty of plant food at this time is very 

We can divide the food in the tree into be desirable. period, unless care is exercised in keeping essential. The element which seems to be 
two classes. First, the raw sap or mineral By the time the trees have reached the {). growth from becoming too rank the lacking in most of the orchards is that of 
food, which comes up from the roots into transition period, which is from five to fruit is apt to be large 3 poorly colored and nitrogen. The restoring of nitrogen to the 

soil often produces marvelous results in a 


the leaves; and, second, theelaborated food, eight years of age, we should have built up : Se ol 

which is manufactured by the leaves. The a sufficiently strong body for the trees to ee ee ee relatively short time. Nitrogen may be 

leaves take the raw food received from the begin to bear fruit to advantage, and our The Bearing Period added in numerous ways. One of the 
quickest ways to produce nitrogen is by 


roots and combine it with the gases ob- methods of handling the trees as regards ; 
tained from the air, manufacturing concen- tillage, fertilizing and pruning should be When our trees have reached the third the addition of a highly concetrated form, 
trated foods, such as starches and sugars. such as to discourage the growth of ex- period, namely, that of heavy bearing, we such as nitrate of soda. To get the best re- 
In early spring there is a large amount of tremely vigorous wood, and rather to en- must again study the interrelation of prun- suits from this fertilizer, however, it should 
sap being taken into thetree. The leaf area wearin the formation of thick, sturdy ing, tillage, fertilizing and intercropping, he applied at least a month before the 
at this time is small and it is noted that the growth. That is, thediameterratherthan and their influence on the type of tree we trees bloom. 
tendency of the tree to make a shoot the length, should increase, thus allowing are anxious to maintain. The formation The results that we have produced from 
experiments with nitrate of soda will be of 








growth is pronounced and that a stimula- _ 
tion at this time tends to produce addition- interest to you. The trees upon which the 
al shoot growth. After the leaves have - Table No. 1 tests were made were mature, but showed 
expanded fully and prebe 4 fer 5 = by some- 5 signs of entering a decline, the foliage was 
eg ee is pg by perenne ee te Bad wus at a 
more abundant; the trees now show less 6.04 pjat Pounds per tree treatment _ = < <6 ‘s there were present certain physiological 
tendency to make terminal growth, but aL. a a ”.6C”!lUme Se g mm gi ee zs troubles, such as little leaf and fruit pit. 
more to increase ~ conten of their 2a 3 & ee EBS é Table No. 1 is a resume of the results 
branches and to store food. es 52 52 Clover sicitrdiamtie 4.1 8.1 13.0 8. ‘ 5.2 20.1 ee during the years 1914, 1915 
2b 5.2 5. over green manure. ‘ . rf 2 : x M . 
Bat teaterennps 3c 52 52 Clovergreenmanure (2 6.00 9.6 53 139 161 Except during the first year, nothing 
Should it be desired to intercrop the 4 No fertilizer..................... 2 | 31 88 3.1 69 19.9 seemingly is gained by placing the nitro- 
orch is age, the crops had better be 2 la 6.75 6.75 Alfalfasod......... 1.9 100 14.8 88 8.4 15.4 gen in liquid form on the ground or spray- 
ard at this age, ps 
i h as straw- 2b 6.75 6.75 Alfalfasod......... 23 99 15.5 9.2 103 8.4 ing it on the trees. The reason for the re- 
early truck crops or berries, such as straw ; 
berries, which need the same intensive 3c A PS PM sod......... $s sa Mz or 10.9 14-7 sults the first year is that we had a very 
spring and early summer tillage as the : Dertiliner beondthat-en areend. nore , . : . ‘“ dry spring, the dry nitrate was added 
trees require. Grain or hay crops, if they b. Fertilizer sprayed on ground as liquid. rather late, and thus the nitrate spread 
come close to the pire vemrer’ pd c. Fertilizer sprayed on ground and trees as liquid : peaks «oe Paap gt mage vege ot a 
conditions at least, retard the growth of the , I 
trees and may even stunt them. Under Per Cent of Set and Size of Fruit Influenced by Nitrogen—Hood River blooming period. _ . : 
“age conditions, — penne — Experiment Station indeainew ot siteate aur the grtennrtes de 
e required, if the trees are not makin pe 
ontinoohaal pinot then one is justified in ; Table No. 2 3 set and the percentage of fruit in each com- 
feeding the trees : Pounds Fruit Set Per Cent. . Size of Fruit Per Cent mercial size. 
ing we SEP Plat Per Tree June 4 Sept. 30 175-150 138-112 100-Larger Note: Figures 175 to 150 and 138 to 112 
Pruning Young Trees 1 6.7a 82.6 34.6 8.28 24.71 68.10 refer to the number of apples to the box. 
In pruning such young trees there are 2 oz sae ox bt eae ae In 1916 we conducted some experiments 
several points we wish to keep thoroughly 4 0: 35.3 16.4 76.24 18.32 5.43 to determine the influence of varying 
in mind. First, the trees should be so 73.4 34.2 18.5 31.9 46.9 amounts of nitrate with the results shown 
, 41.47+ in table No. 3 on next page. 


..38.1+ 17.8+ 57.74— 13.58+ 


headed as to give a good spacing of Fertilized aver. dif. . 
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During the past year we have conducted 
additional work in both the Hood River 
and Rogue River valleys. Tables Nos. 3 
and 4 show the results of our experiments 
for the season 1917. 

One can readily see that the trees are 
revitalized, so to speak, very rapidly, and 
the influence is shown in the blossoms, per- 
centage ofset, and also in the attractiveness 
of blossoms, the nitrate making them more 
showy and attractive. The influence is 
also shown in the percentage of yields, in 
the size of fruit, and in color. As regards 
color, however, we would warn against the 
excessive use of this fertilizer. From three 
to five pounds, under our conditions, has 


been ample, and while greater yields can be - 


obtained from seven to ten pounds, the 
color is so greatly reduced as to be often 
undesirable. 

The nitrate seems to influence the trees 
for a number of years—at least three years— 
and certainly seems to. give them some- 
thing more than a mere stimulation. I 
have been convinced from the results we 
have obtained at Hood River, that the use 
of nitrate did much more to the trees than 
merely to stimulate them. 

Table No. 5 shows how the effect of 
the ey may carry over more than one 
seaso 

eas the yield one year after application 
is greatly increased; too much so, since the 
color is poor. 

Table No. 6 is merely a continuation of 
the experiments shown in No. 3, except 
that in 1917 we applied the nitrate to only 
one-half each plot. You see the larger 
amounts of nitrogen carry over their effect 
into the second year. About five pounds, 
however, gives the most satisfactory color, 
coupled with increased yields. 

Under our irrigated conditions, we have 
advised the growers to sow their orchards 
to leguminous crops, such as alfalfa, clover 
or vetch, and to practice thorough irriga- 
tion, simply using the nitrate occasionally 
whenever there is the least sign of devital- 
ization, but depending for a permanent 
supply of nitrogen and organic matter 
from leguminous crops. 

Under non-irrigated conditions, we are 
supplementing the use of nitrate by using 
cover crops. There is always danger, when 
a grower finds his.trees have become some- 
what devitalized and that they will respond 
to nitrogen, that he will overdo a good 
thing. One must constantly study this 
question and avoid against extremes in 
either way. Either too little or too much 
is undesirable. 


Wise Pruning Needed 


In pruning the mature trees we must be- 
come familiar with their bearing habits; 
how, when and where they form their fruit 
buds; and each grower must study this 
carefully under his local conditions. The 
mature trees will stand much more pruning 
than was desirable to give them during the 
transition period. Even at this age, con- 
siderable so-called corrective pruning can 
be practiced. That is, if certain branches 
are running away with the tree, so té speak, 
they should be suppressed so that the 
smaller, less vigorous branches will have a 
better opportunity. 

If weak forks have been forming, a little 
corrective pruning will be very valuable. 
The tendency with the average pruner in 
the mature orchard seems to be to prune 
rather spasmodically. He waits until the: 
trees get a little brushy on the one hand, 
or too weak on the other hand; and then 
prunes the trees very severely, only to find 
that he may have done more mischief than 
good, and that he is upsetting the bearing 
habits of his trees perhaps for a number of 


years. 

If he avoids doing any pruning, on the 
other hand, he soon has all the fruit on the 
top and outside of his trees, finds the spurs 
dying and the fruit yearly becoming of less 
commercial value. Pruning should be 
given the trees every year and an attempt 
made to reach as many parts of the tree as 
possible; at least no single area of the tree 
should be left unpruned over a long series 
of years. 

In pruning these mature trees it must be 
remembered that the response comes near- 
est the cut; that if very heavy cutting is 
made in one spot, right near that cut rank 
water sprouts will generally grow without 
influencing to a very marked degree the 
remainder of the tree; that to get response 
in many parts of the tree, it is necessary to 
prune many parts; that by removing some 
of the devilatized parts, energy can be di- 
ra aa to the remaining parts in proximity 
to the c 


We should watch the spurs very care-.. 


Table No. 3 
Spitzenbergs 


Pounds Terminal Growth Leaf Growth Inches Yields Per Tree Increase 
Plat No. Per Tree Inches Length Width Loose Boxes Per Cent 
1 7.3 11.7 2.95 1.79 16.1 87 
2 5.00 9.9 2.92 1.90 13.44 56 
3 4.1 1.99 1.35 8.56 
4 3.00 14.1 2.90 1.85 12.61 47 
Newtowns 
Pounds Terminal Growth Leaf Growth Inches Yields Per Tree Increase 
Plat No. Per Tree Inches Length Width Loose Boxes Per Cent 
1 7.3 9.5 2.93 1.92 14.1 166 
2 5.00 6.2 2.79 1.82 11.9 124 
3 4.5 2.32 1.48 5.3 
4 3.00 6.4 2.75 1.93 9.5 79 
Rogue River Experiments 
Table No. 4 


Spitzenberg Apples. 


Fertilizers Applied 1917. 
Sulfate of ammonia (5 lbs. per tree). <... 2. cn. . cece ce cece ce ce se ce ee 
Nitrate of-eoda (5 Ibe. per Ge) i. ee ke oc ck cc ca ce ce ce oe wel 
Nitrate -Of SOGR-1O 108; DOP GEOR)? ss soos ee owes kw ec ce ee be bles evtees 
gate rae i Pe RS ee, Be gk es pk aha 


Be Be ee aS ae eee er oe 


.93 boxes per tree 
boxes per tree 


73 boxes per tree 
rt boxes per tree 


5 
5 
8. 
3. 
3.35 boxes per tree 


Rogue River Experiments 
Table No. 5 


Spitzenberg conicne ae md ae 1916. 


Nitrate of soda (10 Ibs. per tree) . 
Superphosphate (10 ibs. per tree) . 
Muriate of potash (8 Ibs. per tree) . 


Hood River hhistibincsitit 


..21.7 boxes per tree 
.. 4.1 boxes per tree 
. 2.5 boxes per tree 
4.3 boxes per tree 


Table No. 6 
Spitzenbergs 


Plat No. 


Pounds Nitrate Per Tree 
1916 1917 


Terminal Growth, Inches 
1916 . 1917 








1 a 7.3 7.3 11.5 14.48 
' b none 10.79 
2 a 5.0 none 9.9 7.66 
b 5.00 13, 76 
3 none none 4.1 6.87 
4 a 3.00 none 14.1 7.9 
b 3.00 13.9 
Newtowns 
Pounds Nitrate Per Tree Terminal Growth, Inches 
Plat No. 1916 1917 1916 91 
1 a 7.3 7.3 9.5 7.35 
b none 5.60 
2 a 5.0 none 6.2 7.30 
b 5.00 9.60 
3 none none 4.5 3.8 
4 a none 3.1: 
b 3.00 3.00 6.4 9.05 
fully. “A certain amount of spur thinning First, those plants which seemed to be 


on mature apple and pear trees can often be 
done to splendid advantage. Should you 
watch your spurs carefully, you will note 
that the percentage of your spurs which 
bloom decreases as the trees get older; that 
the percentage of spurs which set fruit de- 
creases even faster; that. the amount of 
growth that a spur makes for a given season 
has a close correlation to its bearing the fol- 
lowing season; that there is a relation be- 
tween heavy bearing and length and di- 
ameter of spur. Branches that have a 
large diameter have stronger spurs and 
tend to bear more fruit. Pruning should be 
so distributed, then, as to encourage a 
strong spur development. This will often 
mean a sacrificing of certain weak spurs in 
order to revitalize the remaining spurs and 
furnish new wood for the formation of new 
spurs. 
Important Researches 


For the past ten years we have been con- 
ducting elaborate research studies at the 
Oregon Experiment Station on the ques- 
tion of fruit pollination. Results of certain 
of these researches have been published 
from time to time in our station bulletins. 

First we determined the sterile and fer- 
tile varieties, and the possibility of inter- 
pollination, but soon found that this was 
not sufficient; it was necessary to study the 
morphology of the fruit. This we did, but 
the results of these studies showed us that 
further studies would be necessary, and we 
determined to study the influence of plant 
food on the setting and dropping of fruit. 

Accordingly, our Dr. E. J. Kraus de- 
cided to spend a couple of years at the 
University of Chicago and continue these 
studies. He had associated with him in 
these investigations Dr. H. R. Kraybill of 
the agricultural chemistry department of 
the Pennsylvania State College. These 
men chose tomatoes upon which to start 
their studies, because one can obtain rapid 
results with tomatoes and can get at least 
six crops in a season under greenhouse con- 
ditions. 

Effects of Foods 


It was decided to try first the influence 
of nitrogen on such plants. It was found 
soon that the plants could be divided read- 


wally into three groups. These were: 


extremely vigorous, rarely bloomed, and, 
if they did bloom, set but few fruits. 

Second, plants which made.a very fair 
growth and seemed to be in good vigor, 
but bore very abundantly, producing a 
large number of clusters which readily set 
their fruit. 

Third, plants of less vigor than the sec- 
ond class and that seemed to bloom pro- 
fusely, but set sparingly. 

A chemical analysis showed that the first 
set always contained an excess of nitrogen; 
that the second class, which produced so 
— always contained a certain relative 

ortion of nitrogen and carbohydrat 
pan as sugar and starch; and that the 
third set of plants always contained a cer- 
tain excess of carbohydrates and a defi- 
ciency of nitrates. 

The food given these plants was calcium 
nitrate and sodium nitrate. Further work 
was tried by others on cereals with exactly 
the same results. 


Balance is Needful 


It would appear from the work of Dr. 
Kraus and Dr. Kraybill that there is a 
mathematical proportion between nitrogen 
and carbohydrates which should exist in 
plants if they are to be of desired vigor 
and at the same time fruitful. If there is 
an excess of nitrates the plant becomes 
thoroughly vegetative. If there is an ex- 
cess of carbohydrates, the plant loses its 
vegetative vigor and also much of its ability 
to bear fruit. 

In other words, there must be a proper 
balance of these two foods. The indication 
is that this can be determined by chemical 
analysis and that a mathematical relation 
for various plants under varying conditions 
can be worked out. It seems too simple 
and too good to be true. 


Some Conclusions 


Now let us see how this relates to our 
apple trees. In our first group (our trees 
from one to five be ears old) we have the 
excess of nitrogen —— about by inten- 
sive tillage, the use of manures and fertil- 
izers, or heavy heading-in of the trees. 
These practices induce a heavy flow of 
raw food, which contains so much nitrogen 
and which tends to discourage the forma- 








American Fruit Grower 
tion and storage of elaborated foods, of 
and starches. 


A our second group of trees (from five to * 
eight or nine we find that by 
reducing the t: , the heavy pruning and 
various other stimulations, we are auto- 
matically reducing the relative proportions 
of raw sap and nitrogen and allowing the 
increased area of leaves to manufacture 


more elaborated foods, such as sugar and © 
starch, with the result "that ‘the trees form ~ 


fruit buds and come into beari We 
have noted that whenever this 
trees is not treated so that the elaborated 
food forms in large quantities, we get the 
opposite effect—namely, vegetative growth 
and no fruiting. 

The third class of trees (those ng Bye: are 
in heavy bearing) during the Part of 
this time are generally in a very satisfac. 
tory condition. They have , desirable 
vigor, and are bearing heavy erops of fruit 
of a good commercial type; but as they get 
older, the leaves get yellow and thin; many 
of the spurs are dying; the percentage of 
fruit set is very low, and the fruit is of an 
inferior commercial grade. An analysis 
would show evidently that these trees in- 
stead of starving had an abundance of food, 
but of the wrong kind; namely, too much 
starch and sugar, and too little nitrogen, 
We know from our Hood River and Rogue 
River experiments, that, as soon as we 
began © restore nitrogen, we restored 
pe the — balance between the 
carbohydrates and the nitrogen, and that, 
as a result, our trees are restored once more 
to heavy bearing, so that the work done by 
Drs. Kraus and Kraybill seems to be ap- 
plicable to our trees. 


One Big Factor 


You will remember that in disc 
fertilizer experiments at Hood River 
mentioned the fact that I had felt for q 
number of years that nitrogen was much 


more than a stimulant. This work done at © 
Chicago would indicate that it has a much © 


broader function in producing the desira- 
ble balance in the trees. In addition, the 
investigators-in Chicago found that. the 


use of nitrates tends to make plants absorb 


more food and moisture. 


Nitrogen, then, is the big controlling - 
factor in our American orchards. Whether ~ 


we influence the amount of nitrogen by 


pruning, irrigation, tillage or by the use of . 
fertilizer, the desirable vigor in our trees is . 


going to be brought about by our ability to 
analyze the real conditions and determine 
its tendencies. Too often we see orchard- 
ists study their trees only after they have 
reached an undesirable condition, the 
grower having failed to read the signs 
which the trees generally give him for a 
number of years. Too often in our orchard. 


practices we treat the trees solely from the 


point of view of its present condition and 
not from the point of view of its future. 

In conclusion, there is one point which 
I want to emphasize strongly, and that is 
the great danger of making a hobby of 
some single practice and riding it so hard 
that is ceases to be a virtue, but rather be- 
comes a menace. There are many orchards 
in which we do not, on the whole, nage 
closely enough the inter-relationshi 
various practices, such as pruning, tiltage, 
fertilization and thinning, but we are too 
prone to emphasize one practice which we 
feel is a solution of all our problems. 

I feel keenly that our real success will 
come only as a result of understanding 
thoroughly the inter-relationship of all 
these practices and then applying this 
understanding to correct any undesirable 
tendency. wen established by our trees. 





SOD ORCHARD AND MOISTURE 


One of the chief objections urged against 
the sod apple orchard, as opposed to the 
cultivated orchard, is that the sod orchard 
suffers more from drought. It is an ac- 
cepted fact that the fruit from a sod 
orchard is more highly colored, and may be 
of somewhat smaller size than fruit from a 
cultivated orchard, yet we are told that an 
abundant supply of moisture induces large, 
brightly colored fruit, while dryness tends 
to the production of poorly colored apples. 





PENNSYLVANIA FRUIT REPORT 


We have received from Chas. E. Smith 
the following report: ‘Severe zero weath- 
er has perhaps damaged a large portion of 
peaches, plums, cherries and other stone 
fruits, in most lowlands of Pennsylvania. 
These have also been kill 
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Proportions 
Owing the a Riess 
nanufacture HINA, according to recent records, come for the owner for almost a lifetime. 
S sugar and © was an. megertant fruit growing The fruit is used mostly in fresh state. The 
e trees form country 2,000 years before Christ. fruit keeps well for several months, the 
aring. We nisis the oldest nation of commercial and Chinese piling the picked fruit on the 
his class of ndustrial importance, and from this mys- ground, where it will freeze and keep until 
» elaborated rious oriental land came many of the spring. The persimmons are dried, and 
, we get the [world’s rare and delicious fruits. The occupy as large a field in commerce in 
itive growth hinese = Bio} = erent Havers a China as dried figs do in this country. 
hey unde e art of grafting, bud- 
Be pee are ong and layering; and although they are Peaches Originated in China 
Part of Mess syocenstul in their attempts to origi- “Tau,” or peaches, is one of the world’s 
ry satisfac. ate new varieties, they have been ableto oldest fruits. China is the original home 
d, desirable reserve varieties thousands of years old. of this rare fruit. The varieties consist of 
ops of fruit Certain varieties of China’s fruits are Chinese Cling, the Honey group, and the 
as they get [Mfound only in certain locations. Thus, Peento group. These varieties have been 
thin; many fMearly voyagers to the orient from other successfully grown for several years in the 
rcentage of node, who visited only the sea-coast southern part of the United States, having 
uit is of an towns, thoveh that China raised only been given American names. In fact, 
n analysis [frice, hemp, flax and crops of minor im- ove eens commercial variety of the 
se trees in- portance, but when the missionaries en- peach originated in China. 
nce of food, fMtered the back provinces they were am Apricot trees grow in forest-like density 
, too much [Mat the luxuriant development of the fruit in many sections of northern China, Man- 
e nitrogen, ves, probably the most extensive in the churia, and Korea. Under cultivation the 
and Rogue world. But the Chinese, unlike the Amer- red, orange, yellow, red-and-white, and 
D0n as we jeans, never prune their trees, although white-spotted varieties predominate. The 
e restored the trees are dense and the branches thick- Shantung province is world-famous for its 
otween the ly interweave. The only fruit scientifically fine apricots. Many of the rare varieties 
_ and that, pruned is the grape, but this would not grown in California were introduced from 
once more receive attention if its life did riot depend this section. Giant apricot trees which 
rk — by upon it. are 40 feet tall, are found in the fruit 
to be ap- 
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2 a a Large Chinese Jujube Tree 
rg What the Chinaman fails to bestow groves, the trunks measuring as much as 
rcehards upon the fruit trees he multiplies upon the 10 feet in circumference. The apricots 
», study soil, which has been the great secret of his growing in northern China could easily be 
ship of success with fruit. All fruit orchards are grown in New York, Massachusetts, 
ti cultivated except those of the famous Michigan or Wisconsin, Department of 
are too jujube, which do not demand it, but these Agriculture officials believe, and no doubt 
hich we are kept free from weeds. The trees are introductions will be made. 
ns. not sprayed as in this country. In some The plum is a fruit which is not very 
ees will communities the bark of fruit trees is highly esteemed in China. The people 
sanding scraped scrupulously clean each winter. seem to have had this fruit forced on them, 
of all The trunks of peach trees are often white- but it is too soft to meet-their food needs. 
1g this washed, which kills insects. There are so But the Shantung province contains some 
sirable many larger insects which prey upon the of the most important plum orchards in the 
trees. tree insects that spraying is not needed. world, the fruit being exported. Pekin 
¥ merchants offer delicious plums the year 
| Chinese Prefer Hard Fruits around, so general is this variety. 
URE A peculiarity of the Chinese is that they __ Next to the peach, the pear is probably 
against do not relish soft fruits. At royal ban- the most highly appreciated fruit in 
to the quets, fine-looking but extremely hard northern China. The pear groves are 
rchard pears are served, and are keenly relished located on terraced fields and patches i 
an ac- by the most cultured Chinese. For this the mountains, while commercial orchards 
a sod reason raspberries, red currants, goose- are cultivated on the plains. But Chinese 
nay be berries, grow wild in the hills and moun- pears lack the improvements which the 
from a tains, but are not cultivated. fruit demands, and the taste is not very | 
hat an The persimmon is one of the most im- delightful to the foreigner, accustomed to 
‘large, portant tres — fl northern China. American fruits. 
tends Jertain valleys have been given over en- soti : 
pples. tirely to its cultivation for thousands of one Vartetios of Jujubes 
years, the revenue from the sale of the The jujube, which has been introduced 
fruit forming the main income of the na- into the United States recently, is an im- 
IRT tives. The trees are planted about 20 feet portant fruit crop of northern China,*being 
Smith apart, and as it takes several years to grow grown everywhere the winter temperatures 
reath- the trees, peaches or bush fruits are grown are low. There are not less than 100 im- 
ion of between the rows. The trees are thrifty portant varieties of this fruit, varying in 
stone growers, attaining a height of 30 to 50 feet. size and color, shape, quality, ete. The 
rania. This fruit has two distinct varieties, the fruit is eaten fresh, dried, preserved in 
parts seedless and seeded. The trees reach the’ sugar, stewed, or smoked. Each variety is 
hards ° age of 40 to 50 years, which means that the used for a certain p 
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The grape is as much esteemed by the 
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Thrifty Persimmon Orchard, Ming Tombs Valley 


Chinese as by western world people. It is 
not a native of China, being introduced 
there from central Asia by the Emperor 
Wu Ti, who, in the first century before our 
era, sent. 10 envoys to various countries 
west of China, who returned with grapes 
and alfalfa. Numerous indeed are the 
various species and varieties of citrus in 
China. As is well known, southern China 
is supposed to be the native home of the 
sweet orange. Besides this species, man- 
darins and tangerines and kumquats are 
in all probability natives of China. In the 
vicinity of Hangchow wild pomelos occur, 
while in Shensi and Shentung citrus is 





found in its wild state, just as it was dis- 
covered hundreds of years ago by early 
pioneers. China possesses some 80 kinds 
of edible oranges growing along the south- 
ern coast and on the numerous islands 
fringing the coast. 

Bananas, pineapples, and hundreds of 
other fruits give the Chinaman a wide diet 
of fruit foods and make him also commer- 
cially important as a grower for large 
markets. Educational avenues are taking 
new interest in the development of fruit 
orchards, and western methods will serve 
to improve eastern production and market- 
ing facilities. 
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Drying Peeled Persimmons 


You Should Send for Poultry Bulletins 


For Free Distribution 


Standard Varieties of Chickens. (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 51.) 


Poultry Management. (Farmers’ Bul- 


letin 287.) 

Capons and Caponizing. (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 452.) 

Hints to Poultry Raisers. (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 528.) . 

Important Poultry Diseases. (Farmers’ 


Bulletin 530.) 

Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 562.) 

Poultry House Construction. (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 574.) 

Natural and Artificial Incubation of 
Hen’s Eggs. (Farmers’ Bulletin 585.) 

Natural and Artificial Brooding of 
Chickens. (Farmers’ Bulletin 624.) 

Simple Trap Nest for Poultry. 
ers’ Bulletin 682.) 


(Farm- 


Squab Raising. (Farmers’ Bulletin 684.) 
Duck Raising. (Farmers’ Bulletin 697.) 
Goose Raising. (Farmers’ Bulletin 767.) 
oe Raising.. (Farmers’ Bulletin 

791.) 

Mites and Lice on Poultry. 

Bulletin 801.) 

For Sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Guinea Fowl and Its Use as Food. 

(Farmers’ Bulletin 234.) Price, 5 cents. 
Commercial Fattening of Poultry. (De- 

partment Bulletin 21.) Price, 10 cents. 
White Diarrhea of Chicks, with Notes on 

Coccidiosis in Birds. (Bureau of Animal 

Industry Circular 128.) Price, 5 cents. 

A System of Poultry Accounting. (Bu- 

reau of Animal Industry Circular 176.) 

Price, 5 cents. 


(Farmers’ 
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Garden 


The Corona Garden Guide is a compre- 
hensive, authoritative book on scientific 
sane, made practical for home gar- 
leners. 


Get your garden produce early—reuse your soil the greatest 
possible number of times—grow the right things in the right 
soil—don’t let the shady corner lie idle—plant right things 
at the right time—grow the things.that have the greatest 

food value—which cut down the grocery bills the most. 
Make every inch of garden soil do double and triple the duty, 
as it will do under scientific gardening. 


Yours is the direct pay of pleasurable hours that mean health and 
reserve energy for every member of the family, the keen joy of 
making things grow, the table delight of one-minute fresh vege- 
tables—and the direct profit of real reduction in the grocery bills. 


Don’t handicap Uncle Sam by haphazard gardening —“ Do 
your bit” to the utmost—garden scientifically aS you can in 
your garden, big or small, if you will send for this authoritative 
book of scientific gardening—the Corona Garden Guide. A com- 
prehensive, authoritative encyclopedia of scientific gardening for 
practical day by day, month by month application to your 
garden, big or small. It gives you full infor- 
mation about everything that is garden- 10c for this 
grown, vegetables, berries, fruits, decorative ¢ rs 
shrubs, vines and flowers. Garden Guide 
If you don’t see at first 


examination that here is 
just the thing you have 
been looking for just 
say so—back will come 
your 10c and you can 
still keep the book. 


Corona Chemical Company 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. 9 
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mplest spraying device ever made. 

Growers all over the country find it saves them time and 

labor. Does the spraying job quickly and thoroughly. It’s easy 

to use—just fits the hands—quickly adjusted to throw from 10 to 

30 ft. No hard work or tiresome effort any more. Spray all day 

and hardly know it. A big improvement over the old method. Shoots 

a big cloud of penetrating spray, covering the tree quickly and thor- 

oughly. Make sure of your Hardie Orchard Gun by ordering promptly. 
They are selling fast. Don’t delay. 
Hardie Spray Pumps are fast taking the places of other 
Pumps on spray rigs—the growers are getting Sprayer- 
wise. Over 40,000 of them know that Hardie Sprayers last 
longer and give more constant service with a lower up- 
keep cost. This is because they are designed better, built 
more carefully with better materials and better workman- 
ship. Not built just to sell, but for jong and satisfactory 

service. Our catalog tells you things you ought to know, 


THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Branches i ae a cm Cc 
Broce te Sy, Mm 











, RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
.. PRUNING SHEAR 


" from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. in 
styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 
Write for 
circular and 


anners and Cans 


CANNING OUTFITS cost little, very easil operated, 100 
STAH = actual use. My formulas tell you how and mon ae f no acids. My big Wit een 
locality. Write for copy today; 














Farm Fruit Garden. 


A plea is made for the farm fruit garden 
for the following good and sufficient rea- 
sons: Home-grown fruit is better than the 
commercial varieties because the fruit that 
ships best is seldom of the finest quality and 
must be shipped somewhat green. The 
family is better provided. because buying 
fresh fruit is expensive. A supply of fresh 
fruit may be kept up continuously all sum- 
mer by a judicious selection of kinds and 
varieties. The surplus may be canned or 
preserved for winter use. 

It is interesting to note that this advice 
to plant a home fruit orchard comes from 
the inhospitable clime of North Dakota, 
and is issued in Bulletin No. 9 of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Department, Agricul- 
tural College, N. Dak. H. O. Werner, the 
author, sees no reason why the farmers of 
that state should not have rewarding fruit 
gardens if they will be wise in their choice 
of hardy varieties, and will comply with 
the demands of the climate in their care of 
these gardens. 

After reading what can be done even 
under unfavorable natural conditions,.we 
must feel it is a reproach to us who live in 
more favored sections not to add this great 
attraction and value to our farms. Much 
of Mr. Werner’s advice is excellent for 
those who contemplate establishing a home 
fruit orchard anywhere, and nowhere could 
better information be gotten in a general 
way as to the requirements for success, 
Each of the following subjects is resign 
considered and full directions given wit 
the reasons therefor. 


Size of Fruit Garden 


First, size of fruit garden, and it is agree- 
able to learn that one-half acre, well 
planned and cared for, is sufficient for the 
needs of the ordinary farm family. The 
location is then discussed and all causes of 
the advantages of one location over an- 
other are considered. The windbreak is 
strongly advocated in such sections as his 
own, but may be unnecessary in a large 
number of localities. Perparation of the 
soil for a few years preceding the actual 
planting of the orchard next receives .his 
attention, and with this the importance of 
proper drainage and the manner in which 
it may be secured. 

The selection of nursery stock should be 
most carefully made or success is impossi- 
ble. Many points in this connection are 
made for the guidance of the prospective 
fruit grower. Care of this stock between 


ing is clearly described. Advice as to time 
of planting, method of making the holes, 
distance apart of various fruits, etc., sup- 
plies the farmer with much needed and 
valuable information. Pruning, both of 
the roots and tops, is explained by illustra- 
tions as well as reading matter. Conserv- 
ing the soil moisture often spells the differ- 
ence between success and failure. Culti- 
vation is advocated and described. Mulch- 
ing is discussed with several words of warn- 
ing and not many of approval. Thinning 
is a great advantage when the tree is heav- 
ily loaded and results in more and finer 
fruit. Excessive bearing leaves the tree 
weak and subject to winter injury. 


Care of Trees 


Treatments are given for all kinds of 
injuries and for the usual insect pests and 
diseases of the various fruits. Special tools 
and spraying outfits are recommended. 
Finally the different kinds of fruit them- 
selves are taken into consideration and the 
special treatment best for each is given. 
The effect of reading this bulletin is to con- 
vince us that there is no reason why we 
should not all have a suitable home orchard 
which will, without undue trouble, provide 
our families with apples, pears, peaches, 
grapes, plums, cherries ind the many deli- 
cious berries. 

It is reasonable to suppose that we would 
be healthier, happier, more prosperous, and 
certainly better satisfied with ourselves, if 
we ornamented our farms and delighted 
our family with a good home orchard 
which would keep a continuous supply of 
fresh fruit from early spring until the last 
apple had gone, and we know that’s pretty 
late in the next spring. Besides, think of 
all the jams, jellies, canned fruits, and pre- 
serves that would take the monotony out 
of the winter diet. 4 





Mr. Farmer, put your spare cash right 
back into the soil whence it came. It 
longs there if you are to raise bigger and 


the time of receiving and the time of plant- | | 
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better crops for winning the war this year. 
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present traffic condi , 
The Ohio State Horticultural Society 
(for 20 years previous to 1867 known as the 
Ohio Pomological Society) represents. in 
its mem p the bulk of the best and 
largest fruit growers in the state, as well as 
fnembers of the Agricultural College and 
Experiment cng pe :. who are. + 
ested in the su of fruit growing. is 
one of the feel old State Horticultural 
Societies in the country. __ 
The p' of the meeting was of the 
usual ek: tere’ and uni satisfaction 
was expressed by the members and visitors 
as regards the value of the papers and dis- 


ns. 
= Prof. Green Speaks 


Prof. W. J. Green, horticulturist at the 
Ohio Experiment Station, opened the pro- 
gram with a paper entitled “Some Notes 
on the Distance Between Trees in Plant- 
ing at the Experiment Station Orchard.” 
He stated that apple trees planted 35 feet 
apart began to crowd each other at 25 and 
30 years of age, the branches of one tree 
intermingling with those of another. The 
root systems had begun to compete with 


the consequent necessity of the trees grow- 
ing up and very high and the various and 
difficult problems in pruning which result 
from such conditions. He called attention 
to the greater feeding areas afforded tree 
roots when the planting distances are in- 
creased. His figures showed the advisabil- 
ity of planting fruit trees far ape apart 
s0 that each tree would have plenty of 
room in which to develop. On strong soils 
this would be for apples at least 40 feet and 
in the case of fillers even more, so that the 
filler trees could stay in longer without 
danger of injuring the permanents. 


Dr. Hedrick a Guest 


The Society enjoyed as one of its guests 
Dr. U. P. Hedrick, horticulturist at the 
New York State ‘Experiment Station at 
Geneva. Dr. Hedrick discussed the ‘‘Out- 
go and Income of a 10-Acre Apple Or- 
chard,” using figures collected from 10 
years of accounting in such an orchard in 
Western New York. He urged the business 
necessity of keeping cost records in or- 
chards if there is to be a real financial un- 
derstanding of orcharding. At the present 
time there are very few figures available 
with which comparisons may be made and 
upon which orchard values may be based. 
In the orchard in question, the costs per 
barrel based upon an average annual pro- 
duction of 116 barrels per acre were as 
follows: Interest on investment 21 cents, 


each other long before that. He discussed | 
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_ Ohio Horticultural Society Meeting 


- By Robert B. Cruikshank, Ohio 


taxes 1.2 cents, depreciation 17 cents, till- 


3: age 6.3: cents, cover-crop seed 2.3 cents, 


ing 3 cents, spraying 9.6 cents, super- 
vision 55 centa, barrels 36 cents, making a 
total cost of $1.29 per barrel. Receipts 
were $2.60 per barrel for barreled stock and 
67 cents for cider and evaporator stuff, 
giving a profit on the former of $1.31 per 
— - ps on the latter of re 
or a net profit per acre per year 0: .60. 
This gives a net profit of 24.8% on a valua- 
tion of $500.00 per year. The conclusions 
he was able to draw were that apple or- 
charding was like any other business; some 
men made money while others lost, but 


soils for apple growing. Mr. Ballou has 
carried on a great many fertilizer experi- 
ments in southern Ohio apple orchards. 
Nitrogen alone’or in combination with acid 

hosphate applied around the tree about 

lossoming time has always brought mar- 
velous results. Five pounds of nitrate of 
soda per tree has increased the crop value 
in three different orchards, $2.80, $2.95 
and $3.66 per tree per year for the past 
five years. 

Records kept in two orchards in Ohio for 
a reas yd period showed, according to 
Prof. H. A. Gossard, net annual returns of 
$80.00-and $182.43 per acre, respectively. 





It Pays to Cultivate Your Orchard 


that the business promised profit for the 
man who would use his head and his hands 
with intelligence. 


Prof. Ballou’s Observations 


The horticultural work on the county 
experiment farms in Ohio was explained by 
Mr. F. H. Ballou who has ch of it. His 
observations in connection with pruning 
experiments on young orchards on a num- 
ber of the farms were that both light dor- 
mant and light summer pruning were con- 
ducive to early bearing on apples. Heavy 
dormant pruning forced out too sappy a 
growth for fruit buds to form. Heavy sum- 
mer pruning he considered of no use what- 
ever, in fact a detriment. He found a close 
relationhsip between aphis and blight on 
young trees. He called attention to the 
great adaptability of southern Ohio hill 


Number of Trees for One Acre 


Feet 
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To determine the number of trees per acre for any given distance, multiply the 


distance between the trees in the rows by the width of the row. Take the resulting 


answer and divide 43,560 


per acre. 


For example: To determine the 
one acre: 30X30 = 900. 
43,560 = 900 = 49 trees per acre, 


by it.. The resulting figure will give you the number of trees 


number of trees, planted 30 x 30, required to set 





Spraying for coddling moth in the first 
orchard reduced the injury from worms 
from 50% to less than 2%. 


Beautify the Home 


In an illustrated talk on “‘ Bulbs for the 
Farm Home,”’ Professor A. C. Hottes, of the 
Ohio State University, appealed for some 
beauty about the home, especially at this 
time in order to counteract the many sad- 
nesses of the war. 

Apple blotch is a serious disease of 
apples which is making its appearance in 
southern Ohio, coming in from Indiana 
and the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys. 
Mr. Richard Walton’s recommendation 
for its control was to spray with bordeaux 
mixture—three, five and seven weeks after 
the falling of the petals of the blossoms. 

Professor O. D. Selby, botanist at the 
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Ohio Experiment Station, in reading his 
report of the conspicuous diseases in Nhio 
in 1917, ur, that every effort be ex- 

nded at the present time to reduce the 
osses from disease especially on food crops. 

Ohio; through its Bureau of Markets, is 
preparing to adopt regulations for the 


- Standardization of apples and other prod- 


ucts. This is in line with what other states 
are doing. Considerable discussion was 
brought out in an attempt to find out just 
what sizes and grades should be adopted 
as regards apples, as the Bureau of Mar- 
kets is anxious to make any new law it may 
devise satisfactory to the apple growers. 
Any Ohio law which is passed will doubt- 
less be in close conformity to the law pro- 
ng by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ure. 


Labor Shortage 


Mr. E. J. Riggs; prominent southern Ohio 
fruit grower, called attention to the certain 
labor shortage in case there is a big crop of 
apples, and urged that some steps be taken 
to relieve such a situation, especially at 
harvest time. He argued that more prun- 
ing, spraying, thinning and grading should 
be done, as “quality was the battlefield 
upon which western competition must be 
fought,” his claim being that increased 
costs in productive labor results in greater 
net profits. 

Dr. O. F. Hedenburg, of the Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, explairied some of 
the chemical reaction concerned in the 
manufacture and combinations of spray 
materials. 

Calcium arsenate as an insecticide was 
shown by J. R. Stear, of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, to be of promise. He told of 
experiments in several parts of the country, 
in which this new insecticide was used suc- 
cessfully and at less cost than arsenate of 
lead. It is not recommended for stone 
fruits, but is worthy of a trial by apple 
growers. 

Mr. E. H. Waid told of an inspection 
trip-he made to Bowling Green, Ky., to 
study the methods in vogue there which 
tend to produce and put upon the market 
such exceptionally good strawberries. He 
found that grading regulations were strict 
and that they were rigidly enforced. 

The meeting closed with an illustrated 
talk on “Potato Diseases in Ohio and 
Their Control,’’ by Mr. D. C. Babcock, of 
the Experiment Station. He divided po- 
tato diseases into those which could be 
controlled by (1) seed selection, (2) by seed 
disinfection and (3) by spraying. 

A complete report of the papers and 
discussions will appear in the annual report 
of the Society, which will be published in 
March. 

The officers chosen for the coming year 
are: W. G. Farnswerth, Waterville, presi- 
dent; R. B. Cruickshank, Columbus, secre- 
tary; V. H. Davis, Columbus, treasurer; 
W. E. Bontrager, Wooster, librarian. 


Suggestions for Buying and Planting Your Orchard 


Right Distance to Plant 
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Cherry, Sweet Sorts..................5 
Grape....... 


wee cececcee ce 2& feet to 40 feet 
Usual distance 32 feet to 36 feet 
.....---16 to 20 feet each way 


.....1 to 2 feet between plants, in rows 3 to 3 % feet apart 
.....2 to 5 feet between plants, in rows 5 to 7 


feet apart 
.....-16 to 20 feet each way 
....+.-20 to 30 feet each way 


.4 feet between plants, in rows 5 feet apart 


.4 feet between plants, in rows 5 feet apart 
.....-8 to 10 feet apart each way 


Many vineyardists plant grapevines 8 feet apart in the rows, the rows 10 feet apart. 


Hedge Plants.......... 


...-..1 to 2 feet apart 


Ornamentals—The planting distance for ornamentals varies with the kind of shrub or 
bush and the purpose for which it is used. Roses should be planted about two feet 
apart, hedge plants about.one foot, other shrubs about one-third to one-half their 
height. when full grown. See descriptions for height when grown. 


MSS ig anak 
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..ee..-- 16 to 20 feet each way 
.....-10 to 15 feet each way 
....--20 to 30 feet each way 
....--16 to 20 feet each way 


On good soil, the strong growing Japanese sorts should be planted not less than 


20 feet. 


eee 
eee 


. «+10 to 16 feet each way 


3 feet between plants, in rows 6 feet apart 


Some prefer Black Raspberries 6 x 6 feet. 
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And to Deliver on this Big, Contract 
You Need the Car More Than Ever 


Ae it is important that the car be equipped with the tires that 
keep it Boing, steadily the year through at lowest upkeep 
cost. With Firestone equipment it is practically certain that your 
car will carry you wherever the work calls. They will get you 
there in comfort and on time, regardless of road and weather. 


Fuel-Saving With Firestone Cord Tires 
The added size, with extreme flexibility of Firestone Cord Tires, 


means remarkable economy of fuel. There is easier, quicker 
response, an activity that supplements 
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the motor power and ives the long a a6 
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coast with engine idle, 


This flexibility means, also, shocks ab- 
sorbed, stone bruise and other injury 
avoided, longer tire life and they zive 
road brip that means safe and confident 
travel. 


Firestone 


Fabric Tires Still Further Improved 


Your car should havethe benefit of the Firestone 
mileage features, the tougher, thicker tread, 
the added cushion stock and rubber between 
noe a gon" All a advantages increase 
resiliency and strength, piving you sreatest 
comfort and Most Miles per Dollar. Ask your 
dealer to show you @ cross section sample. 
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Turn stump land into Money 


Increase your acreage and thereby HAND POWER 


increase your income. 
‘-§ Clear your stump land cheaply. 
No expense for teams or powder. 
ll 16 = ov Wo a le 
can outpu rses. Works by leverage—same principle as 
a jack. 100 Ibs. pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the 
_ stump. Made of the finest steel—guaranteed against 
_ breakage. Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 


Works eqally well on hillsides 
and marshes where horses 
cannot operate 


WALTER J. FITZPATRICK 
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yields from Townsend’s ever-bearing plants. 
, ) made $90 from 300 plants. Plan 
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ing our instructions. Our book tells how. Our prices ae iow. 

100 Progressive, or Superb, $1.25, prepaid; § 5000, $30 

500 Progressive, or Superb, $5.00, prepaid; 10000, 

1000 Progressive, or Superb, $7.50, psn 4 sa00 = 
Think of it, a few dollars’ worth of plants will give all i resh 
from the vines this year from July to November, £ Teas than ph mage od . “And any —_ 
ket will gladly take all you can grow at 25¢ to 50c per quart. Get the Towasmd 20th 
Century Berry Book; it’s free and worth dollars to you. Fully describes everything in 

small fruit plants. ‘‘If it’s small fruit plants, we got *°em’’—Grapevines, too. 


E. W. TOWNSEND PLANT FARMS, R.R. 85, Salisbury, Md. 
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Getting Ahead of 


the Woolly Aphis| 


By J. K. Shaw, Massachusetts, Experi- 
ment Station 


~The woolly aphis is one of the serious 


American Fruit Grower 


pests of apple trees. over much of the apple |. - 


region.’ More especially in those parts hav- 
ing a relatively long, warm summer. It has 
recently been shown by Dr. Edith M. 
Patch, of the Maine Experiment Station, 
that, like many other plant lice, the woolly 
aphis divides its attention between two dis- 
tinet P acme moving from one to the other 
at definite seasons of the year. In this case 
the alternate hosts are the apple and the 
American elm. The woolly aphis infests 
both the aerial parts of the tree and the 
roots. Those found in the tops of the trees 
may he destroyed without great difficulty 
by proper spraying, but those on the roots 
are much less easily destroyed o to the 
difficulty of getting at them. arious 
schemes have been proposed, but owing to 
ineffectiveness or high cost of application 
none of them can be set down as really 
successful. f 
In South Australia where apple growing 
has been quite extensively develo dur- 
ing the ~_ ten years the problem has been 
met and solved and there seems to be no 
good reason why similar means should not 
be equally successful in America. 


In Australia 


The insect’was carried to Australia from 
the United States and is known there as the 
American blight. : 
methods were adopted the apple industry 
was threatened with destruction by this in- 
sect, but it is not now feared by the 
growers. : 

It is common knowledge all apple insects 
are more troublesome on some varieties 
than on others, and some may be nearly or 
quite free from serious injury from a given 
insect. Thus it has long been known that 
the Northern Spy is rarely injured by the 
woolly aphis. e fact gave to the Aus- 
tralian fruit men the clue that led to get- 
ting ahead of the woolly aphis. : 

t must be noted that in an orchard of 
Jonathan apple trees only the part of the 
trees above ground are Jonathans: the 
root-systems are of as many varieties. as 
there are trees, or, in other words, they are 
seedlings. Among these many ‘seedlings, 
few are likely to be markedly resistant to 
the woolly aphis as is the Northern Spy. 
Our Australian friends have made all the 
underground part of their orchards of vari- 
eties known to be resistant to this insect. 
Our own Northern Spy is the variety most 


The problem of getting the varieties de- 
sired on Spy roots is not an easy one and 
various methods have been tried with more 
or less success. One is to make an ordinary 
piece-root graft, with the root a little short- 
er and the Spy scion a little longer than 
usual, and planting deeply in moist, rich 
soil with the hope that the scion may pro- 
duce a root system, when the seedling root 
may be cut away and the tree budded to 
the desired variety. Another method of 
inducing the Spy to form roots is by layer- 
ing, preferably by mound layering, as is 
practiced in producing dwarf apple stocks. 
Once roots are produced the small tree is 
planted out and budded or grafted to the 
desired variety. 


Propagate from Root Cuttings 


When own-rooted trees are secured they 
may be quite readily propagated from root 
cuttings. Stem cutting from apple trees do 
not root at all readily and in our experience 
the Northern Spy shows about as little in- 
clination to form roots as any Variety. 

Of course the cost of producing Jonathan 
and Winesaps on Spy roots by any of the 
above methods would be considerably 
greater than by the common methods, but 
the first cost of the trées is a small part of 
the expense of growing and maintaining an 
orchard. In those parts of the country 
where the root form of the woolly aphis is a 
serious menace, the extra. cost .would: be 
slight in comparison to the benefit. derived, 

rovided the method proved successful, as 
t has in Australia. At least one nursery 
firm in this country is growing trees on Spy 
roots, and there seems to. be no reason why 
it should not become a general practice, 
especially in the deep, rich soils of the nur- 
series of the middle west, for 
trees seem to have a ter tendency to 
root from the scion in Sicce soils than else- 
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THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 fall of valuable plant- 
ing dol quidiaeg information FREE 
Write for it today. 
Include 10c for a packet of Maule’s 
Giant Pansies—the and most 
beautiful known, 
You save money and get fresh seeds 
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WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2122 Arck Street Phila., Pa, 
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Gray Iron Castings made to your order; send as the 
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East ‘Texas, 


the Land of Profitable Products 
By Robert G. Culberson, Texas. 


range of territory for their quality. This 
year the crop found a market from Seattle 
and Vancouver to Maine, and even in the 
extreme eastern parts of Canada. Every 
ear the demand for East Texas tomatoes 
mes greater as more people learn their 


quality and value. The Papa of the 


Packing Elberta Peaches, Bunswick, East Texas 


HERE are those who think East 
Texas the greatest peach country in 
the world, not only for Elbertas, but 

for Carmen, Yellow Swan, Mamie Ross 
and other varieties which ripen a month or 
two weeks earlier than the Elbertas. If not 
the greatest, it certainly is a natural peach 
country, a fact advertised on all sides by 
the spreading peach orchards that clothe 
the hillsides. 

Here are several instances of actual re- 
turns made from the gardens and orchards 
around Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Vernon and 
Jacksonville, East Texas, the center of the 
peach and tomato na ng 

- Several years ago Mr. L. Snider bought 
85 acres of land a mile from Mt. Pleasant, 
aying $1,700 for it. Five acres of this 
and he put into peaches. Three of his 
crops netted him $1,500 and he was offered 
and refused to accept $3,500 for the place 
in the spring of 1916. His 1916 peach crop, 
. running to 1,400 bushels, netted him about 
$200 an acre. 


A Kentuckian Success 


Mr. Charles S. Martin came from the 
bluegrass section of Kentucky. He had 
been all over the United States hunting a 
location for a peach orchard. He bought a 
small piece of land on time at Mt. Vernon, 
East Texas, and began general farming in a 
small way. He saved his capital, and soon 
bought a larger tract and began setting out 
nc. He now owns 500 acres adjoining 

t. Vernon, and has 300 acres in Elberta 
peaches, and shipped 50 carloads from his 
own orchard last year. Mr. Martin does 
not plant his peach trees 20 feet apart, 
as is the usual custom in Texas, but 
insists on giving each tree 30 feet of free 
space. One result is that he ‘loses almost 
no trees. His oldest orchard has only 
three or four vacant spots in it caused 
by dying trees. he claims that it 
gives him a handsomer fruit, as it lets 
the sun have freer access to the growing 
yeaches. He sprays twice a year with 
ime-sulphur, and carefully cultivates be- 
tween the trees over. year. Peas or pea- 
nuts are usually planted between the trees, 
and after the peaches are gathered, hogs 
are turned in to harvest them. 

A remarkable but charactistic fact about 
Mr. Martin’s peach orchard is that part of 
it is 17 years old. This began bearing the 
third year, and 12 out of 14 crops from it 

ave been “good” crops. . 

But the East Texas peach grower does 
not limit his operations to the orchard. 
Early berries are a profitable companion 


crop. Irish potatoes yield: from 75 to 100 


bushels to the acre and tomatoes from 300 
to 400 crates. Sweet potatoes is another 
profitable crop anf there are lots of other 
garden crops, such as asparagus,. cabbage 
and peppers which bring the farmer a great 


. deal of money. 


The trath is that the East Texas fa 
anything. It is a aime | 


lard, East Texas, says, ‘“‘I feel satisfied 
that my tomatoes have averaged me $100 
per acre net, for the last six years.” 

Mr. S. T. Battles, who lives one and 
three-quarters miles west of Winona, in 
Smith County, sold $348.80 worth of straw- 
berries from one acre, besides numerous 
little dribbles sold at odd times to special 
customers in Winona. 


Truck Farms Porfitable 


Mr: G. W. Boring conducts an eleven- 
acre truck farm near Jacksonville, East 
Texas, and specializes on strawberries, 
blackberries, grapes, tomatoes, and all 
kinds of small fruits. He makes a larger 
net income from his little farm than do 
many farmers from 200 to 300-acre farms. 
Last year he had one acre of tomatoes from 
which he sold 174 four-basket crates, 12 
one-bushel baskets and in addition canned 
2,950 ordinary cans of tomatoes. Mr. 
Boring gets 200 to 400 crates of black- 
berries to an acre and finds ready sale for 
all that he can produce. 

The report of the government marketing 
agent for the territory shows that 1,235 
cars of tomatoes were marketed from East 


Texas during the early part of the season’ 


of 1917. The greater part of this produc- 
tion came from along the Cotton Belt 
Route. . The amount paid the farmers who 
grew the tomatoes was over $1,100,000, or 
over $900 a car. In many instances the 
returns were over $200 an acre. These 
tomatoes were not grown by a few large 
wers, but by hundreds of individual 
armers who cultivated from one to five 
acres along with their other crops. The 
money received for East Texas tomatoes 
was distributed among a large number of 
families and persons, thus bringing sub- 
stantial development to the country. 
East Texas tomatoes, like the peaches 
from that region, are known over a wide 


early tomato crop is made possible by the 
mild climate and long growing season. 
While the people of the northern states are 
waiting for the frost to get out of the 
ground so they can start plowing, the East 
Texas farmer is wearing a straw hat and 
cultivating his tomatoes and other early 
crops: 
Bank Deposits Large 


The total deposits made by farmers in 
the banks of Jacksonville, the center of 
the tomato industry, for one day, were 
$175,874.43. 

The East Texas grower is fortunately 
situated with reference to markets; there is 
St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and 
Chicago on the north, Memphis and New 
Orleans on the east, Galveston and Hous- 
ton on the south, and Dallas, Ft. Worth 
and El Paso on the west. 

Just. as the garden and fruit acreage in 
East Texas has increased, has the de- 
mand grown from. year to year for the 
choice foodstuffs which seem to be the 
most easily produced in this section. The 
world must eat and there must be gardens 
and orchards to grow the ‘things to eat. 
This situation has come to be appreciated 
by a large number of business farmers and 
these are the men who are loading up the 
refrigerator cars with fruit and truck. 

Farms of twenty, thirty and forty acres 
are making more money for their owners, 
and with less effort than 160 and 320-acre 
grain farms in the north. This is because 
so many. different kinds of crops can be 
grown and:so much time is given for field 
work—often eleven whole months. The 
farmer can keep the soil working so much 
longer. It is not stretching the truth to say 
that the East Texas farmer can market 
something every month and poultry-and 
live stock whenever he wants to. 





YIELDS FROM UNSPRAYED VINES 


Unsprayed grape vines produced less 
than half a crop this year, according to 
reports to the Bureau of Entomology of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from French Creek; W. Va. These 
vines had been attacked by the grape 
curculio. The beetles of this species are 
now going into hibernation in about nor- 
mal numbers. 





THE HOUSEKEEPER’S APPLE BOOK 
By L. Gertrude MacKay 


Instructor in Domestic Economy, Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Over 200 apple recipes are included in 
this attractive little volume. All of them 
are good and some entirely new. Glancing 
over its pages we long to put the toothsome 
directions to a practical test and this is 
what we ought todo. The food and medic- 
inal value of the apple is so convincingly 
stated as to make it seem almost a sin not 
to eat apples in some form daily. 

Published by Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Picking Elberta Peaches, Bunswick, East Texas 
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$190 per acre rice 
0n-$75 land 


~ 


“i oe) y 
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yay 74 WAS apy 
Bros., near ka’ a vee 
Gillett, Ark., bo a rice farm for $75 
potas The first crop (1917) yielded 
5 bushels per acre, or $190 per acre at 
the $2.02 per bu. price offered them. 
Other rice growers along 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas 


ate doing as well. Dr. Bunn, of Humphrey, 
has been raising rice for eight years and has 
averaged 90 bushels per acre (now worth $2 
per bu.) His cost of growing has aver 

$20 per acre. 

Rice wing in Arkansas is a settied, euc- 
ceasful proposition that any experienced 
wheat or corn farmer can undertake. The 
are followed as for wheat, ex- 


er 

seed, water and machinery for threshing; the 

renter gets half the crop forsuppl ying jabor, 

the crop, etc. Half a rice crop means 

more money than a whole crop of wheat or 
_gorn up North. Get our 


FREE BOOK | 


re. ase write today. 


E. W. LaBeaume, Gen’? Pass. Agt. 
1854 Railway Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





, 
Multiply Your 

Berry Crop By 4 

Average strawberry yield in U.S. A. to an acre is 
2,000 quarts. With the Skinner System of Irrigation, 
average yield per acre is from 8,500 to 10,000 quarts. & 

**Enough berries were picked from fields irrigated 
with the Skinner System after the unirrigated fields 
had quit dtaring to pay for the total cost of the § 
Skinner System in one season,’’ says Dr. A. C. True 
of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Equally profitable results obtained on other crops. 

Send $18.75 for a 50 foot Sectional Movable Sprinkler 
Line. Waters space 50 feet square. 100 foot line, 
$36.25. Other lengths in proportion. Send for Catalog, 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. : 
a1 203 Water St. Troy, Ohio 
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to $500 made per A. 
by __ inex class of mix- 
beginners following “Keith’s Ways to Y : Sogn at batch 
save you $2.to T000on plants. or prsctical a staction 
Satisfaction - . Our Eusranteed or 
1918 catalogue contains valuable and - . for circulars 


delay 
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BE 


tical information on growing Small Fruit. 
Illustrated in ‘colors. This valuable Book Free. 


KEITH BROS. NURSERY, Box 303, Sawyer, Mich. 























































































ist Your For 
& Your Country Needs It 


Increcsed food production is the crying need 


of the country. More corn, wheat, oats, rye bar- 
ley—more land under cultivation—more productive labor 
| from horses, machinery and the men on the farms. Efiici- 
ency and greater output are not only patriotic duties, but 
they insure increased profits. And the 


TAUD 
Meio 


(Trademark Mak-a Reg. U. S. Pat. Office and Principal Foreign Countries) 
Price $225 F. 0. B. St. Paul 


etands today as the farmers first and strongestally in the battle 
for food supremacy. Put that Ford'to work. Remember you 
have two-thirds of a tractor already in your car. A Staude com- 
pletes the job and does double the work. It releases 20 acres for 
food for men that otherwise go to feed that four-horse team. 


Making Good With 7,000 Farmers 


The triumph of the Staude Mak-a-Tractor-has been 


so tremendous that any possible doubts of its efficiency have 
been swept away by the tidal wave of popular approval, The 
enthusiastic praise from users everywhere is the most convinc- 
ing evidence that it has more than justified every prediction 
made for it. Thousands of farmers can testify that the Staude 
has stood up well under the most grueling test in all kinds of 
farm work and heavy hauling. 


More Work—Less Cost 


-It does continuously —24 hours a day if necessary —the 
work of four horses at the cost of feeding one. It plows an acre 











fast 


~ 
ae x with less than two gallons of gasoline — is easy to attach and oper- 
eye ate—can be used on Fords, Overlands, Chevrolets and other cars — 
ss oor is detached in 20 minutes, permitting the use of yourcar on the 

road—nothing to get out of order or require adjustment, 








Waascsoemtmpwxsae | Master of All the Farm Work 
U.S. Government i. the in- Attached in a few minutes to your automobile, 
Sede ateten aii aoe the Staude Make-a-Tractor will do your plowing, 
Siteenedl siete oaeee Th seeding, reaping, binding and hauling. Equipped 
Stande Bok Prt ote il with the Belt Power Attachment, it does your 
b i aie " the Fac ob ‘wa sawing, grinding, shelling, feed chopping, 

elp yousolve these problems, pumping and any other work that an 

8-10 H. P. farm engine could do, 











Let Us Prove What We Say 


Get ready to meet the shortage in farnf help and horses. Put 
your farm on an increased production and efficiency basis, Fill out the cou- 
pon and get our two free books by return mail. Read the statements of some 
of the thousands of Mak-a-Tractor owners. Find out how YOU can increase 
output and profits and decrease cost of production. 

Sign and mail the coupon teday—NO W—while it’s before you. 


The E.G. Staude Mfg. Company 


2628 W. University Ave., ST.PAUL, MINN. 
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American Fruit Grower 


Plan That 2 
- Flower Garden 


By Isabel Somers, Tennessee 
Winter is the season for planning, sum. 


mer that of realization. If 

to anticipabe of a flower ex” 

den next: it oer to begin 
one 

than will find it almon 


A good business man once impressed 
upon me that the only sensible way to sent 
a telegram is to say exactly what you wish 
to, without counting the cost in words, and 
then, if necessary, cut out what is not e. 
sential to the ing. So, in planning a 
flower garden, I would always think first of 
exactly what I want (within reason) and 
then, ‘after consultation with a good nur. 
sery catalogue, substitute less expensive 
borhan or, if need be, cut some out alto. 
gether. 

So, now get to work. out on paper 
the plan of your beds borders—the 
border has much to recommend it over the 
bed for those who must plan a simple gar. 
den, easy to care for—decide what you 
want in each plat, not forgetting certain 
important points. 


How to Plan Wisely 


First—Consider what help you will have 
in caring for your flowers and do not make 
the mistake of laying out more than it will 
be a pleasure to look after. A few well- 
kept beds are far more pleasing than a] 
neglected garden, and will really yi 
more flowers. 

Second—Consult some good authority as 
to the succession of blooms, so that you 
may have blooms all through the growing 
season from crocus time to the last bright 
glow of salvia and chrysanthemum. 

Third—See to it that the plants which 
will bloom in proximity to each other at the 
same season shall be harmonious in color, 
A friend, with a terraced garden, wrote me 
in ecstasy of her pink and white larkspur 
terrace. Could anything be more dainty? 
Nature herself seems to lean to this color 
scheme when she first opens her book of the 
blossomy seasons. Think of the snowy 
d , the pink crabapple, the rosy 
judas tree, the white fringe in the woods, as 
well as all of the exquisite pink and white 
fruit blossoms. 


Fourth—Remember to ‘set your taller 
plants back of the lower ones, so that they 


course, shrubbery must always be set be- 
hind annuals, and personally I consider 
shrubbery and perennials not — su- 
premely satisfactory from the standpoint 
of beauty, but also eminently suited for the 
garden of the flower lover who has no hired 
gardeners. They give more return for less 
work than do the frail annuals. But who 
can resist at least a few of these? 


Last—When you have pretty much 
made up your mind as to what you want 
and where you want it, get the catalogue of 
some reliable nurseryman and order from 
him. If the plants seem a trifle more ex- 
pensive than those from some unknown 
dealer, they are still apt to be cheaper in 
the end. If you live in the country and 
maintain those neighborly relations which 
are one of the greatest charms of country 
life, you will find that owners of gardens 
on all sides are glad to help you out with 
roots, bulbs, cuttings, slips, ete. This is a 
saving of money and also saves the plants 
from the trial of long transportation. 

I hope you will plan and plant a garden 
this spring, and good luck to you. 





THE LITTLE PRUNING BOOK 
By F. F. Rockwell 


It’s astonishing what a lot of informa- 
tion is to be found in this attractive little 
volume of less than 40 pages of reading 
matter. The fruit grower and the flower 
dener will be equally pleased with it. 
The author rightly calls it “An intimate 
guide to the surer growing of better fruits 
and flowers.” Not only are we told when 
and how to prune trees, cane fruits, gra 
small fruits, shrubs, hedges, flowers an 
vines, but we are — why this should 
be done, in a delightfully chatty yet scien- 
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Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


may not shut the latter from view. Of § 


tifically instructive manner. 
Published by Peck, Stow and Wilcox, 
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HE problems that confronted the 

fruit grower 12 months ago have 

been changed just about as much 
by war conditions as have the other in- 
dustries of the country. In this article I 
ams ing a few things that can be done 
by the fruit grower to meet these ch 
and by so doing he will be the 
call of. his Government and at the same 
time hel his bank account. 

The problem is to grow as much food of 
all kinds as possible, and to use every avail- 
able foot of productive land—or land that 
ean be made productive. 

. There are a number of steps that can be 
taken that will help increase the produc- 
tion of food and relieve the shortage of 





Paul C. Stark 


first-class fruit. Our country has learned 
to eat more fruit, as they have learned of 
its real food value, in addition to its bene- 
fits to the health. 

In this country there are great numbers 
of bearing fruit trees unsprayed and un- 
pruned, which produce no crops, or crops 

r in quality which cannot be kept dur- 
ing the winter. Most every farmer has a 
small orchard on his farm. The ones that 
are properly cared Sith ees good in- 
comes; the ones not cared for produce very 
little or none. Those who understand, and 
have had experience in spraying and prun- 
ing, should pass this information along to 
those who have not had this experience. 


Growing Crops Between Tree Rows 


It is a recognized fact among practical 
and successful orchard men, that the grow- 
ing of cultivated crops between the tree 
rows in the young orchard is a benefit 
to the trees and a profitable practice. 
This year of all years it is the duty of those 
who have young growing orchards, or who 
are planting new trees, to use the space 
between the rows for the growing of cul- 
tivated crops. By following this plan, the 
land between the tree rows can be made to 
produce a handsome income, especially by 
the growing of so-called “‘war crops”— 
cultivated crops that are most needed and 
will naturally bring highest prices. 

I have seen and know of many young 
orchards planted last year, where the prof- 
its from the cultivated crops between the 
rows have in many cases almost paid for the 
land, as the space occupied by the young 
trees was a very small percentage of the 
total acreage. 

The cultivation of the crops between the 
rows also cultivated the young trees, and as 
a result they have made splendid growth, 
and with the labor supply throughout the 
country short it behooves us to make one 
operation do the work of two wherever we 
can. The cultivation of the intercrops and 
the cultivation of the trees at the same 
time accomplishes this result. While 
writing this article I received a letter from 
Dr. J. C. Whitten, Dean of Horticulture of 
the Missouri College of Agriculture—one 
of our best known and most practical 
horticulturists. Dr. Whitten’s letter has 
so much good advice and experience that I 
am going to quote it for the benefit of our 
readers: 

Cotumsra, Mo., isa = 13 1918. 

My Dear Mr. Starx—lI believe it is the 
proper commercial plan to grow some cul- 
tivated crop in young orchards. It insures 
better care of and attention to the trees, by 
Paying for the work before the trees yield 
profit and by making the worker see them 
often while ie is handling the crop, and 
insures better soil conditions by the cultiva- 
tion and any fertilizer applied to the com- 
Ppanion crop. The young orchard must have 
tillage of the entire area; tilling a companion 
crop with it kills two birds with one stone. 
That is war economy. The trees use very 
little soil or room until they reach bearing 





By Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor 


age, and about as much can be grown on 
the land as could be if they were not there. 
Where a man is to roe a tilled crop, he can 
just as well have the trees on land growing 
into a valuable asset. 

Some of the crops to grow are as follows: 

Corn is perhaps the most general crop. It 
needs the same kind of tillage as the trees. 
If the soil is rich enough for a good corn crop 
the corn will not injure the trees unless a hill 
of corn actually leans on and shades a tree. 
Corn is needed in unlimited quantity and 
fills a definite need. No danger of getting a 
surplus in any sized orchard. On new land 
it. helps to shade down sprouts. Corn 
should not be grown too close to the trees 
where the soil is weak. 

Low gro crops like potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, melons, can- 
taloupes, etc., may be grown where the 
orchard is not too large or where there is a 
good vegetable market. These low plants 
do not share or compete with the trees. As 
large a crop may be grown as if the trees 
were not there. 

Navy beans, soy beans, cowpeas, or in 
the South, peanuts may be grown and even 
improve the soil for the trees. On new land 
they help shade down sprouts. They are 
much needed war crops. 

Strawberries or blackberries are excellent 
orchard crops. Often they yield a good 
profit after paying for growing the orchard 


g age. 

Rye or winter vetch may be used for a 
fall, winter and spring cover crop, where 
winter gyn is needed for poultry, pigs, 
or small stock. These crops should 
turned under in the spring and will add 
plant fibre to the soil. 

On the experiment station grounds, in 
1917, navy beans in the young orchard 

elded 20 bushels per.acre at $9.00 per 
ushel, or $180.00 per acre. Most of the 

tillage and weed-killing was done by discing 
and harrowing the ground before the beans 
were planted in late June. After the beans 
were in they needed but little tillage. 

Soy beans in another plot of the orchard 
elded 30 bushels per acre at $3.00 per 
ushel (besides the vines had a forage value) ; 

$90.00 per acre for the seed. 

Tepri and some of the high-yielding and 
high-priced beans yielded over $300.00 per 
acre net, after. paying for cultivation of 
trees as well as thecrop. This is exceptional 
but .shows the possibilities with valuable 
cro} 


ps. 

Two of my former students, who are 
working on salary, have a 20-acre orchard, 
four years old. They have grown corn, navy 
beans, soy beans and cowpeas between 
the trees each year, alternating these crops. 
They have hired all the work done by an 
adjacent farmer hs ages planting and prun- 
ing the trees, which they did themselves on 
days off from their work. 

The crops grown between the young 
trees during the past four years have paid 
for purchase price of the trees, preparation 
of the land, wages reckoned for themselves 
for planting and pruning, wrappers and 
wrapping trunks against rabbits, all culti- 
vation and care of the orchard and com- 
panion crops, and has left a balance of 
$126.00 for the 20 acres at the end of four 
years, except for the price of the land. That, 
with the trees four years old, is probably 
worth three times what they paid for the 
land... They can sell it for twice what they 
paid, but it is not for sale. In other words, 
the companion crops have paid for the 
planting and growing of the orchard to four 
years old and left them a balance of $6.20 
per acre. 

A former student bought 40 acres of land 
16 yearsago. He planted 20 acres to orchard 
and has rented the other 20 as ture. 
He worked on salary and hired work 
done. He w similar crops between the 
trees with the addition of some strawberries. 
At the end of eight years the place had paid 
for growing the orchard and 13% per acre 
profit on his whole investment. 

The orchard has been bearing eight years 
and has netted between $1,500 and $2,000 
each year for the crop. This year the crop 
brought $3,600, over $2,000 of which was 
net profit with all labor hired. 

There never was a time when an orchard- 
ist could P ial out an orchard with as fine an 
outlook for profits as. now. Well sprayed, 
well pruned and well managed, an orchard 
yields the most profitable crop of any Mis- 
souri.farm product. I could mention in- 
stances galore of handsome profits from 
Missouri orchards in recent years, since 
men have begun to grow good dessert sorts, 
spray, prune, grade, and pack well and 
adopt modern methods. 

Very truly yours, J. C. WuiIrren. 


Young Orchards and War Crops 

In that splendid book, entitled ‘Fruit 
Growing in Arid Regions,’”’ by Paddock & 
Whipple, the authors wrote: “If one is 
endowed with sufficient strength ‘to war- 
rant him attempting farm work-at all, he 


need have no fear of making a comfortable 
living at least while trees are coming into 


This was written a good many years a 
and conditions are so much more favorable 
this year that there is no comparison. 
With the rt demand, and tremendous 
— paid for war crops, the owners of 
and may plant young orchards and figure 
on making a good big profit from the land 
during the next few years, until his trees 
come into bearing. Whether the war 
lasts or not, farm crops will bring high 
prices for a number of years to come, ac- 
cording to the judgment of men who have 
carefully studied conditions. After a few 
years, when the trees come into bearing, 
the owner will have received good returns 
from his land and brought his orchard into 
bearing at very little cost. If the land is 
taken as a whole and the profits from the 
intercrops considered, the owner has made 
this land produce a bearing orchard and at 
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Planting the Orchard and Growing War Crops 


the same time a very handsome income. 

_ From my observation of orchard condi- 
tions and fruit market conditions I be- 
lieve Dr. Whitten is absolutely right when 
hesays: “There never was a time when an 
orchardist could put out an orchard with 
as fine an outlook for profits as now. Well 
sprayed, well pruned, and well managed, 
an orchard yields the most profitable crop 
of any Missouri farm product. I could 
mention instances galore of handsome 
profits from Missouri orchards in recent 
years, since men have begun to grow good 
dessert sorts, spray, prune, grade and pack 
well and adopt modern methods.” 

Foreign markets are now calling for more 
fruit, and after the war there will undoubt- 
edly be a largely increased export trade. 
Those who have orchards growing should 
see to it that first-class marketable fruit 
is produced. Spray, prune, fertilize and 
cultivate. Grow fruit that will stand the 
market tests, and that will bring top-of- 
the-market prices. If extra land is avail- 
able it will pay to increase your planting. 
My belief is that the most profitable days 
of orcharding are in the near future.’ 
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UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 
“Tt Solves the Farm Help Problem” 


More time is spent in cultivating than any other single 
operation, Sixty 
farms are planted in rows which require c 

If one man is to farm more land than ever before, he must 
also cultivate more. With the Moline-Universal Tractor one 
man cultivates two rows at a time and does it better, 
quicker and cheaper than with horses. 

The Moline-Universal Tractor has ample clearance to straddle the 


on most 


cent of the crops grown 
vation. 


sits on the cultivator in 

i ehind the 
e rows ahead. By keeping 

a certain ce m. the out- 

For ing individual hills 

the operator's feet. 

ions which the Moline- 


enough power to pull 
eight is available for traction, 


e-Univ: 


rest while your horses do 
esting. It works to full capacity 
and economy. 


your nearest Moline 
Address Department 82 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE. ILL. 








the renewals now fallin 


big money at this work. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Owing to the popularity of our magazine, we need a special 
representative or manager in each county to take care of 
due. } 

Salary and commission depends on the time you can devote 
to this work. We have men and women who devote only 
their spare time—a few hours each week—who are making 


Write us at once for particulars. Send references with letter. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill, 

















“Queen of the Market” 
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Our seed is treated b; 
to coset gerimmation. 
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booklet, 190-page iiustret. 
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WA SEED COMPANY 
Dept.i3. Dee Moines, lows 











Grow full and perfect crops. Uncle Sam will want big crop 
yields. You want big crop yields. HURST spraying will 
insure this. With a bats Bit 


~ Hurst Sprayer 


you will give positive insurance to your crops from 
attack and destruction by insects, pests and disease. 

Hurst Sprayers are the result of 30 years building sprayers 
and studying the most effective method to prevent crop 
destruction from all kinds of pests. 


The Great Hurst Spray System 


_ 37 Styles of Sprayers—A Hurst Sprayer made to meet your exact requirements. 
You can choose from this complete line or ask our advice. This is a Hurst service. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Satie saneadnnnan ~ We will ship you a Hurst Sprayer on 10 

{ days’ free trial. You will use it as though 

/ you owned it for 10 days. We let you 
determine for yourself whether or not the 
Hurst Sprayer is all we claim for it. 


3 Ways to Pay 


We want every farmer, gardener and 
orchardist to have the advantage of a Hurst 
Sprayer. To do this we have a three-way 
selective payment plan which enables you to 
own a Hurst Sprayer on practically your own terms. 


Big Money Saving Offer 


We have a special money saving offer that we want you to 
receive. You will see from this straightforward business propo- 
sition that we can make you an 
actual saving of money in your 

purchase of a sprayer. 


Get This Free Book 


You want to cash in big’ on your 
crops. This book will tell you how 
to.do it. By word and picture 
shows you how to distinguish all 
bugs, insects and diseases attacking your crops 
and how to exterminate them. It is free. You 
— can have it by telling us what you have to 
ED spray and how much. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


Send for our handsome illustrated catalog— 
By 10-day free trial offer—three-way ak. 
tive payment plan—big money saving 
offer and the book that you need, 
“Why, How and When to Spray.” 


ADDRESS 


THE H. L. HURST 
MFG. CO. 


; 


Rape e: 





The H. L. Hurst Mfg. Co., 145 Hurst 8t., Greenwich, 0. 
. Send me your valuable free book and interesting 
literature. 





145 Hurst St., Greenwich, Ohio 
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Bracing Bearing: 


Apple Trees! | 


By. A. E. Murneek, lowa 


Bracing or propping fruit trees is often 
said to be one of the “‘minor operations” 
of the fruit grower. I have braced trees of 
various fruits and of various for a 
number of years and most sincerely believe 
that it is really a big operation, and costs 
like everything both in time and money, 
especially when the trees are of large size 
and well loaded with fruit. Making a 
ducking view through an orchard after it is 
propped, reminds one of the poles of wire 


‘| entanglements set to protect a trench. 


And because of cost and labor, it is indeed 
worth such a description. 

A few years ago, however, I managed to 
change quite radically this work, and face 
it now with much less anxiety than before. 
It came about in this manner. When the 
season for propping approached once more, 
I simply halted in the work, looked around 
and found a way to simplify the labor. 
New lumber had to be ordered for addi- 
tional poles and to replace old ones that 
had been broken the year previous. This 
was not quite pleasing tome. I gave anew 
jerk to my belt, filled my pipe, put my 

ands in my overall’s pockets, stopped for 
@ moment before a heavily laden apple 
tree, and allowed the wheels to go around 
under my red hair. “‘ Why, of course it can 
be done,” I said to myself. I found a way 
out. 
. How I Brace Trees 

At present I have discarded loads of 
poles save a few long ones. These I tie in 
the center of the tree to the main stem, 
especially when the tree is an open-headed 
one. This is so natural that I wonder why 
I did not find the idea before. The pole 
simply extends the main stem, to which 
the branches can then be tied and sup- 
ported. By doing this we are simply re- 
turning the ‘‘backbone”’ to the tree, which 
we have robbed it of due to following an 
open-center pruning and training system. 

Trees that have been allowed to: grow 
with a leader, or such as exhibit strong, 
erect branches, can be braced by tying the 
drooping branches to those in the center 
of the tree. This is a natural way of 
equalizing the tension in the tree produced 
by a heavy load of fruit. The excessive 
burden is spread evenly over the whole 
framework of the tree. 

This system of bracing has worked well 
with almost all kinds of trees, except the 
very large ones. The latter I find require 
more or less propping from the ground. 
With the assistance of a strong lad, I have 
tied and braced all kinds of fruit trees in 
one third the time and at one fourth the 
cost of the old way of propping from the 
ground. I use an ordinary strong, cheap 
twine or cord for this work. Once tied, 
many of the branches remain supported 
for two or three years, depending upon the 
grade of cord employed. 





ASPHALT LABELS 
GEo. SINES, NEW JERSEY 


Here is a small, cheap, practical article 
that proved useful to me, and I think it 
would be useful to others. 

To make an ideal, cheap, lasting label 
for fruit trees, etc., take scraps of good 
asphalt roofing paper, cut into strips three 
inches long by one inch in width. Take an 
awl or reamer and write the name of:the 
variety on the asphalt label. Use suffi- 
cient pressure to cut nearly through the 
label. Then with the awl make a small 
hole through the end of the label. 





WIRE 
Loop 








HO) ASPHALT LABEL 





Now take brass wire, about the thick- 
ness of store string, six inches long. Put 
this through the hole in the label. Give it 
a twist or two, then slip the loop over the 
branch of the tree and twist the two ends 
sufficiently, then give the large loop a 
squeeze or two. This loop opens up as the 
branches expand, and there will be very 
little danger of the wire cutting into the 
growing wood. 





To cultivate a garden is to walk with 
God.—Bover. 7 
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Does a Clean Job— 
Saves a Lot of Work 


That's the story of “SCALECIDE,” the 
Premier dormant spray. It will abso- 
lutely clean up San Jose scale—will also 
control apple canker, collar rot, bud 
rete bearer, aphis, pear psylla, 
Ke — will do all this, 
can 
AL put on in one- 





The & Collections, 28 fine Plants in all, for 

We pay allcharges. Safe arrival and Pann ae Ae 
Catalogue FREE TO ALL. Write for a copy to-day, 

PAIRVIEW FLORAL COMPANY, Box 836 Springfield, Ohio 








¢for 
DINGEE & CONARD 00., Box 


Joy Blackberry, St. Regis Raspberry, Van Fleet Hybrid Strav- 
berries, Ideal and Caco Grapes, Everybody's 
Currant, Van Fleet Gooseberry. 

Our Catalog No. 1 tells all about them 
and describes also all ‘‘the good old varie- 
ties” of small fruits. In it are also offered 
a full line of Superior Roses, Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines, the 
best Nut Trees, Hedge Plants and Garden 
Roots. Send for it today. It is FREE. 
Prices Low. 

Our plants are raised under most favorable com 
ditions, and cared for by efficient nurserymen. 

Their ability in digging and packing our stock is unsurpassed, and 
insures delivery to you in perfect condition. 40th year. 200 ai 


J. T. LOVETT, Inc., Box 134, Little Silver, N. J. 
ACORN UNI-LITE 
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Rochester, N. Y- 
The Flower City 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
15 Stone Street 


#50000 TREES 


200 varieties. Also G: Small Fruits, etc, Best rooted 
stock, Genuine, cheap.'s sample blackberries mailed for 
10c. Catalog free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box Predonia, N.Y. 
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is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
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THOUGHT that my readers would be 

i) to see a statement of receipts 
from a western New York fruit farm, 
showing the number of quarts picked, 
the total receipts, the cost of picking, the 
cost of selling and the net cash receipts. I 
therefore attach below a statement relat- 
ing to the strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, cherries, 
peaches, plums, apples, pears and grapes 
icked during the season of 1917, amount- 
ing in all to $2,118.63. This is the showing 
from an average small-fruit farm. Do not 
fail to notice that a fruit grower may ex- 
pect that one or more of his crops of fruit 
may be a partial failure or an entire failure. 
This is shown in the report of $23.35 for 
apples, whereas this same fruit farm in 
other years has reported from $500 to 
$1,000 profit. The report attached will 
answer many questions similar to those 
frequently sent to C. A. Green as editor: 








Profits from Small Fruit Farm 


never have seen the professor, much less 
known him. 

Getting away from home alone is, of 
irself, desirable. We cannot develop fully 
and always be on the home acres. We are 
apt to become warped and one-sided if we 
have no one to consult but our own folks on 
the farm or our nearby neighbors. 

At the horticultural gatherings we meet 
men, from the experiment stations and 
elsewhere, who have devoted the larger 
part of their lives to the study of one par- 
ticular branch of horticulture or pomology, 
and who are able to entertain us and in- 
struct us with their experience. 

At these horticultural meetings we hear 
on the platform men of varied experience 
in growing the apple, peach, pear, plum and 
other large fruits as well as the strawberry, 
blackberry, raspberry, currant and other 
small fruits. These men have spent many 
years in growing one of the small or large 








Fruit Sales 1917 


Com. Exp. 
Gross and Other Paid 
Quarts Receipts Expense Pickers Net 
Strawberries... ...... 22+ +. 0s +eDs4e0 $ 599.14 $ .50 $102.28 $ 496.36 
Raspberries, Purple..........2,946 357.47 .40 58.50 298.57 
Raspberries, Black...........1,813 236.17 1.10 31.02 204.05 
Raspberries, Red.............1,002 146.80 Shwe 26.83 119.97 


DiackWORMORs 55s ce 





Pears d 
Grapes 42.12 42.12 
$2,502.95 $46.55 $274.77 $2,181.63 





Boom in Small Fruits 


There is every reason to look forward the 
coming spring to extensive planting of the 
raspberry, - blackberry, currant, goose- 
berry, grape and other small fruits. The 
price received in the markets for berries 
and other small fruits last season was about 
twice the ordinary price of the last ten 
years. Such prices as this will make it 
possible for the grower to pay for his land 
with one crop of berries. ore canned 
fruit of all kinds, and more evaporated 
fruit than usual will be called for by the 
canning houses the coming season. There 
will be a great demand from our soldiers in 
the camps in America, or foreign lands, for 
canned fruits. There is no form of food 
which will be more acceptable or whole- 
some for these soldiers than such delicacies, 
which are now canned so perfectly they 
can go around the world in safety. 


Horticultural Meetings 


If we would stop to inquire into the de- 
sirability of meeting others engaged in the 
same work or enterprise as 0 ves, we 
would realize that we could not afford to 
lose such opportunities of getting together. 
There are so many things to be attained 
by conference I will attempt to mention 
but a few, the first of which may be the 
making of new acquaintances. 

Many years ago I attended a horticul- 
tural meeting at Cleveland, O., and there 
I had the good fortune to meet for the first 
time the lamented Prof. H. E. Van Deman. 
We soon became fast friends. Prof. Van 
Deman had much to do with developing 
my faculties and very likely my contact 
with him had some effect on him also. We 
were congenial spirits. Ever after that 
first meeting, up to the time of his death, I 
frequently visited him at various points, 
and joined him on many fishing and hunt- 
ing expeditions, and was with him at many 
horticultural meetings. If I were to take 
out of my life all the pleasure I have en- 
pee by close communion with a man like 

of. Van Deman I would realize that I 
was losing very much, and yet if I had not 
attended this Cleveland meeting I might 


fruits, thus becoming an authority. It will | 


be impossible for us to listen to such a man 
for half an hour without getting new ideas, 
and possibly learning how to make an un- 
profitable berry field or orchard profitable. 

Studying the fruit exhibits is interesting 
and profitable. Most men have but limit- 
ed knowledge of varieties of the apple, pear 
and other fruits, so as to be able to recog- 
nize varieties when they see them. Many 
of us can name 12 or 15 varieties of apples 
at sight, but a man like Prof. Van Deman 
might be able to recognize hundreds or 
possibly a thousand varieties. 

How can we be up-to-date in our knowl- 
edge of farm machinery, spraying outfits, 
farm tractors and other devices serviceable 
on the farm if we do not get out and attend 
the winter meetings or the summer fairs? 


Fruits for Our Soldiers 


While so much thought is being given to 
the comfort and welfare of erican sol- 
diers we should not overlook fruits. Can 
you imagine anything more acceptable to 
a hungry soldier than the canned straw- 
berry, raspberry or blackberry, or jellies 
made from quinces or currants? I have 
seen apples recommended as food for 
soldiers but once. In my opinion carloads 
of apples should be sent to our soldiers in 
France. While there are many who appre- 
ciate the attractiveness and healthfulness 
of fruits, either canned or fresh, we all have 
much to learn about their value. Do not 
forget that fruits are the natural food of 
man. There was a time when wild fruits 
were man’s principal nourishment. The 
fact is that we could live comfortably on 
nuts and fruits. 





JUS B GOOD 
An E. Z. way to make life fair 
B Good 
ice anywhere 


To love our neighbor as we should 
By being kind, oh, then we could 
Just rid this world of wars, for good, 
Jus B Good. 
P, 8.—Jus B. Good. 
Albert Vassar, St. Louis. 
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Save $3 to $5 a Barrel 


Make your own Lime-Sulphur Solution and Bordeaux Mixture at home 
and save from $3.00 to $5.00 a barrel. Fruit is bringing such high prices 
that you can’t afford to risk your 1918 crop when we can sell you 


LAMBERT’S 
99% Guaranteed Pure Sulphur 


finely ground (full strength), from fresh stock, and tell you how to 
make Lime-Sulphur Solution that insures results. No more experi- 
menting —no more guess-work. 


We also quote lowest market prices on Bluestone, Arsenate of Lead (powdered or 
paste), Nitrate of Soda, and all other farm chemicals. Prompt shipment guaranteed. 





Every reader who will fill out the coupon below will receive, free, a copy of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture’s formula for making Home-made Lime-Sulphur Solution, and 
lowest: price on our 99% guaranteed pure sulphur (delivered at your railroad station). 

















LAMBERT CHEMICAL CO. 
2016 Railway Ex. Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me by return mail, my free copy of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture’s formula for making 
Home-made Lime-Sulphur Solution, and quote me your very lowest price delivered, on your 99% guar- 
anteed pure sulphur. 














Apple Leaflets 


Every Apple Grower should have them. 
Makes no difference whether you have a 
big orchard or only two or three trees. 
Tells you how to keep your trees free from 
Aphis, Red Bug and other insects. You 
can kill and control Aphis with 


\ Black Leaf 40—Kills by Contact 


Equally effective when used separately or with other sprays as 
cted. Endorsed and recommended by Experiment Stations and 
Agricultural Colleges, and guaranteed As manufacturers. 
Don’t delay. Get these books at once, is is the time toccn- 
trol Aphis. One killed now equals thousands later on. 













You who are interested in Vegetables, Flowers, or Fruit other 
than Apples, should write us for literature on these subjects. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co, 
In a! Louisville, Kentucky 


corporated 


Black Leat4 



































































Is The Time To Buy Your Roofing 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


Quick action on your part is really necessary if you wish to 
get your share of these unheard of savings. So, don’t delay— 
sit right down and write your order now. Every offer below is 
covered by our satisfaction or money-back guarantee. 


Order Today From This Bargain List! 


Ajax high grade rubber surfaced Roofing; put up 108 sa. ft. to the roll. 
Complete with nailsand cement. Lot No. GC302, 3 ply, roll $1.27 : 
2 ply. roll $1.17: 1 ply. roll SCC SSCS SESE EE*E SESE SEES Fras ee eee eeee ee $1.07 

Rawhide Stone Faced Gold Medal Roofing teed 15 yrs. 
Rollscontain 108sq.ft., nails andcement included. Lot N 0.GC303. onde 20 

Our famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 3 ply, guaranteed for 12 
a high grade covering, Rolls contain 108 sq. ft., nails and cement in- 

Cinded Lot Noe OLIN ale tte Saya Sade Lola: roll (20 

10,000 Rolls of Extra Heavy high grade Roofing; Red or Gray Slate 
Coated, Rock Faced, Brown Pebble Coat, Double Sanded, Mineral $1 90 
or Mica Surfaced. Lot No.GC305, roll 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement s 


28 2% in. corrugated overhauled ‘ 
ie eee en ae ee ano 250 
26 gauge corrugated overhauled roofing 
Sat eee hte ee ee SS 
24 gauge Extra Heavy painted 2 corrugated overhauled 
sheets for roofing barns, gtanaries, on is No, GC308, 100 sq. ft. $3.50 
f you Sorter tatereantien bolere eodering, sundus 0 reuse stateh 
your showing of roof, etc. Mention 
the lund of tae onda en telaheee will follow. 
Dept. GC-285 
‘ Sts., Chica 


hia, 


4O% Nicotine 
flow 















One of the many 
fine values in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. 


BANNER 
A stylish medium 


weight stocking for all 


ear-round wear. 

from soft combed 

yarn, lisle-finish. With 
its —_ pe on top, 
stron ouble rein- 
ee eels and toes 
and smooth, seamless 
and even feet and toes, 
this stocking can be 
worn with satisfaction 
by the most particular 


women. Black and 
White. 
Price 25c pair 























OSIERY of splendid wear- 


ing qualities—better values thanever 
—it is the duty of the women in every 
family to know the advantage of buying 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 

Hosiery for work or play or dress—good looking 
and a real economy. Heels, soles and toes are strongly 
reinforced; legs are full length; tops are wide, elastic and 
strong; feet and toes are smooth, seamless and even; 
colors won't fade; sizes are.correctly marked. 

Ask for Durablee DURHAM Hosiery at your favorite 
store. Buy it for every member of the family. Prices 
15c, 19c, 25c and 35c pair. 

Women’s silk-mercerized hosiery (Carrolina) with 
patented anti-run stitch, 35c; men’s silk-mercerized 
socks (/700 G. S.), 25c. 

Write for Booklet showing all styles with descriptio.s. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 
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— that’s what thousands of farmers 

say, who have gone from the U. S. to 
settle on homesteads or buy land in West- 
ern Canada. Canada’s invitation to every in- 


dustrious worker to_ settle in Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta is es- \ 
— attractive. She wants farmers to make money and happy, prosperous 
iomes for themselves by helping her raise immense wheat crops to 


You Gan Get a Homestead of (60 Acres FREE 


or other lands at very low prices. Where you ean buy good farm land at $15. A.W 
to $30. per acre that will raise 20 to 45 bushels of $2. wheat to the //i) 
acre — it’s easy to become prosperous. Canadian farmers also grow 

wonderful crops of Oats, Barley and Flax. Mixed Forming is BO ACRE 
fully as profitable an industry as grain raising. The excellent grasses, full of nu- 

food required either for beef or dai 
and churches, markets convenient, climate excellent. 
particulars as to reduced railway rates to Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or to 


C. J. BROUGHTON J. M. MacLACHLAN 
112 W. Adams St. 


the world. ¢¥ 


purposes. Good schools 
rite for literature and 


ART. 

GEORGE A. HALL 
123 Second St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Canadian Government Agent. 


215 Trac. Term’! Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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AN EASY WAY 
TO SAVE MONEY 


Send us the subscription of two of your neighbors or friends for one 
year at 50c each, one dollar in all, and we will extend your own sub- 
scription for one more year. 


GREEN’S 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


329 Plymouth Court . = 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Saving the 
| Plum Crop 
By D. H. Morris, Michigan 


As it is the time of the year for spraying 
fruit trees I would give my method of sav- 
ing the plum crop from the attacks of the 
curculio. The first treatment when the 
arr: pelomtaes whch gray ompiboepdie =: 
with old leather and coal or gas tar as fol- 
lows: Take a shallow basin, a wash basin 
is the best, put a bail on it so that it will 
swing — and attach it to a pole of suffi- 
cient length to reach the top, or nearly so, of 
the tallest trees, and put enough live coals 
in the basin to insure a good fire. Then 
cut leather in small pieces and lay them on 
the coals and then pour coal tar on the fire. 
Push the basin up among the branches and 
be sure that all of the branches are well 
smoked. Then when the blossoms are well 
out repeat the same process omitting the 
leather. This may be done the second time 
before the blossoms fall or directly after. 

I have practiced this method with success 
and always have a crop of good, perfect 
fruit. Some plum growers jar the trees and 
catch the insects on a canvas spread under 
the tree, but this method often bruises the 
bark, and then one does not always get all 
of the insects as they aré very tenacious, 
and in mow J often catch and cling to the 
lower branches and are soon ready for 
further depredation. By the fumigating 
process every insect is treated to a smoke. 
This method should be done early in the 
morning or in the forepart of the evening, 
just after sunset, when the dew is on the 
leaves, as the odor will cling to the foliage. 

Thesmoking will give better results right 
after a drizzling rain when there is no wind, 
as the smoke will form a thick, heavy 
cloud and will remain, if the foliage is dense, 
for a long time. There are many other 
methods given by fruit growers for getting 
rid of the curculio, but many of them are 
quite costly and often detrimental to the 
trees. Owing to the prevalence of black 
knot, plum raising is nearly a matter of the 
past in this part of Michigan. A few years 
ago there was a state law enaced that im- 
posed a penalty on anyone that neglected 
to cut down their trees that showed any 
infection of the black knot, but the law 
was never rigidly enforced, and the result 
was that plum raising is nearly impossible 
except where the trees are given the most 
diligent care. 





TRACTOR PLOWS DEEP 


It is almost as unnecessary at this day to 
point out the advantages to the farmer of 
using a tractor as it is to advocate the 
housing of chickens in winter or the good 
breeding of stock. A few questions still re- 
main in the farmer’s mind as to the advisa- 
bility of his becoming the owner of a trac- 
tor. Can he afford theinitial outlay? Isit 
so difficult to operate and so apt to get out 
of order that he will waste more time than 
he saves by its use? Is his land so steep 
that it will not work satisfactorily? 

We predict that not many seasons will 
pass before the first two questions shall 
have been answered, first by cheaper 
tractors and more general community own- 
ership of tractors; second, by greater sim- 
plicity of operation and the greater ease 
with which parts can be supplied in case of 
breakage. More than this, the parts will 
not break so readily, for experience will 
have called attention to the weak points 
and special attention will be given to 
strengthening these, and so the tractor will 
be perfected. 


Steep Slopes Difficult 


As to the objection of steeply rolling 
ground, it will be difficult entirely to over- 
come that objection. For the farmer of 
level acres the obvious advantages of a 
tractor are so great that he cannot afford 
to be without one. 

The saving in time and labor is immense, 
and as labor shortage increases the tractor 
will become more and more of a necessity. 
We are just waking up to the truth of the 
significant phrase, “‘the farm under the 
farm.” Any well-informed man today 
knows that the top fertility of his soil is far 
from all that he has to draw from. Under 
the surface lie riches that must be stirred 
and turned before they become produc- 
tive. Deep plowing is the only known 
method by which this valuable farm under 
our farms can be brought into active use. 
The tractor will do this kind of work 











uicker, easier and far deeper and better 
en any subsoil implement. 


American Fruit Grower 


essential to a right start. For big- 
ger yields use the 

“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 
“The Coulters Do the Work.” They 
cut the soil easily, crushing, pulver- 
izing and leveling it. Leading Ex- — 


periment Stations use and endorse the 
Acme.” berg Seyret 4-horse. Get 


our free e Acme Way to Crops © 
That Pas bend today. Ps 
Duane H. Nash Inc. 




















OP Tehethiteam Ohtuonna- 
Pay for Themselves 


BUTLER MFG. CO. 
KANSAS CITY-MINNEAPOLIS 













COME 
TO FLORIDA 


The land of unlimited opportun- 
ities, but don’t buy land until you 
eresure. Learn “‘the Truth About 
Florida” by reading the state’s 
one big agricultural weekly. 


THREE TRIAL 
The Florida Grower tells facts about 
citrus fruit gr » tru and 


Box 1138-L 
Tampa, Fla, 





The Florida Grower 








Spray for bigger-War-Crops 


if in 1918. For fast work, fine, £ 
clinging sprays and | 
lived outfits, Par the Sim- 
ied DEMING WAY. Send 
or free 1918 Spraying Cata- 


log, a 40-page ide to 25 
types and sizes of sprayers. 
Write 
THE DEMING COMPANY £& 
13 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 
Hand and Power Pumps 
for all uses 
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Paint Without Oil 





the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A.L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry.powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make @ 
et weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
le for outside or.inside painting. It is the cement 
rinciple applied to paint. It adheres to.any sul- 
ace, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 
rite to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 12 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information show- 








ing you how you can save a many dollars. 
Write today. oe : a 


























































Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
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“The Orchard Woman and the Home 


gate a 1 written 


about the toward 
away from the farm that 
most interesting to come into pon 
pa vo some of the 
pert hfulness mesg 0 a ty Pirce 
t uty 0! 
We do not believe that the explanation 
merely in the lure of “the “raat i lights 
and the excitement of cit: 
more to it than that, and w. ipa 
js a powerful magnet, the average country 
boy or girl does not lack it to any deplora- 
ble extent except in peculiarly isolated 
communities. 
The main thing that induces both old 
and young to abandon the farm is the lack 
of certain cotiveniences and comforts, and 
it is a thousand pities that a more definite 
effort is not e to overcome these, for, 
with the diminution of typical farm hard- 
ships, the restlessness of farmers, of their 
wives and children, will be greatly dimin- 


ished. 

We have this month several letters which 
seem to give an insight into to some unde- 
sirable but not irremediable conditions, and 
the more of these letters we get the better 
chance there will be of overcoming the 
conditions referred to. 


School Troubles 


Editor of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

For the mother of several children one of 
the first questions to be asked on moving 
into a community is, “‘ What are the school 
facilities?” 

Sometimes they are sadly poor and I 
know of more than one family that has 
given up the pros of raising their fam- 
iy on a farm, though from every other 
standpoint the country is so superior to the 
city for children. 

My own neighborhood i is blessed with a 
good school; and it is possible for boys‘and 
girls to obtain a standard high school edu- 
cation right at home. More and more this 
is desired by the little people themselves; 
indeed, often they are far more ambitious 
for themselves than their more conserva- 
tive pare are for them. Our boys go 
through the high school and then decide to 
take an agricultural course. Not a few of 
the girls pass on to the normal and thus fit 
themselves to or. the big question 
of rural schools far so good, but there 
is one great drawback to this school. It at- 
tempts to cover too large a territory. 

Two of my children are small and the 
only way they can get to the school is in the 
school ‘wagon which makes its rounds very 
early in the morning and déés not return 
my tots to their home until after dark on 
winter evenings. 

The little ones are unduly tired out by 
this long day, and I am not greatly in favor 
of these long rides for other reasons. Hours 
are passed in the wagon by a large number 
of children with no supervision save the 
very casual and not very wise oversight of 
the driver. A deterioration, at least in 
manners, is too apt to be the result. Health 
is not benefited and during the worst 
weather many days are lost because I can- 
not expose them to the long, cold and damp 


ride. 
What remedy can be suggested for this? 


I believe there’ should be a central school 
for all children of a suitable age, but for 
the smaller ones who should by no means 
spend the whole day there, it would appear 
wiser pd establish a number of small, or one- 
room where a single teacher could 
look oe them and send them home earlier. 

Concentration has undoubtedly many 
advantages, but in such cases as this it may 
be carried too far and this aspect of the 
matter does not appear to appeal to the 
school who are all for one large 
building with the consequent economy of 
operation. 

What are the more advanced rural com- 
munities doing about their schools? 

Mrs. J. C. MATHEWS, Ohio. 


Community Laundry Wanted 


Editor of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

The interest you appear to take in all 
that touches the life of the fruit grower or 
farmer encourages me to make use of your 


columns to ask for the benefit of the ex- © 


perience of others in the matter of laun- 
dries for a country neighborhood. 

Our community is well-to-do and many 
of the families are in a position to “put 
out” their washing. We operate a large 
fruit farm and one would think that it 
would not be difficult to find willing laun- 
dresses among those whose means make it 
imperative that they should add to their 
incomes by working for others. 

The theory, however, fails to work out. 
Homes are scattered and often a half-day 
is wasted hauling the wash in a cart over a 
bad road and another half-day in bringing 
it home again, for the people who are will- 
ing to wash do not, as a rule, live on macad- 
am roads near the center of the community. 
And after all this trouble the work is very 
poorly done and not dependable. I hear 
similar complaints from all my friends. 

It has occurred to me that here is a con- 
dition calling loudly for the establishment 
of a community laundry. Have any of 
your readers experience with such a laun- 
dry in a rural neighborhood? If so will 
they kindly write what information they 
can give as to cost of installing - and 
method of forming the association and of 
operating the laundry? 

Mrs. T. P. DAWSON, Virginia. 


Who Wants to Pick Fruit? 


Reports from many sections on the girl 
and women fruit pickers of last year show 
that the experiment was in the main so 
satisfactory to both pickers and employers 
that it will surely be repeated on a larger 
scale next year. The obvious advantages 
on each side were, for the fruit grower, a 
supply of labor in the rush season unob- 
tainable in any other way, and for the pick- 
ers there was the country outing which 
built up their health without the usual 
drain upon their pocketbooks, the satis- 
faction of doing a patriotic act, and of prov- 
ing that they could equal men and boys in 
this particular branch of farm work. 

It is not too early for those who wish to 
repeat last season ’s effort, or for those who 
anticipate spending some months in this 
way next summer, to begin to lay their 
plans. Groups of girls who would be con- 


genial company for each other should get 
in touch with fruit farmers in the paced a 
where they wish to go. 

The girls are not confined to any particu- 
lar class, and the young woman who made 
a record as a cherry picker for J. A. Hep- 
worth, Milton, N. Y., was found to be the 
daughter of a bank president. This active 
and energetic girl picked in one day 149 
pounds of cherries as against an average 
day’s work of 80 pounds. 

Another good reason for starting early to 
“place” themselves is that the farmers 
who know beforehand what they may 
count on will make better preparation for 
their reception. Each group of girls needs 
a cook. and an older woman as chaperon 
and housekeeper. Arrangements for these 
may be made either by the girls themselves 
or vy the farmer for whom they expect to 
work. © 


The Battalion of Life 


Not. yet have our American women 
formed themselves into a_ battalion of 
death.on the battle field. We can imagine 
no emergency which would make such a 
step advisable. But in every quarter pa- 
triotic women are entering what may be 
called battalions of life. To women be- 
longs the privilege of giving life, and to 
them the preservation of that life seems of 


greater importance than it probably does" 


to most- men. 

The biggest battalion of life in the world 
is the Red Cross. Day and night, year in 
and year out, doctors and nurses struggle 
against the dark forces that would snuff 
out the breath of life. There are hundreds 
of other smaller companies that are work- 
ing heart and soul in the same cause. Not 
all of this effort has been called out by the 
war, but a tremendous stimulus has been 
given by its crying needs, and women 
everywhere are responding to the calls that 
come to them even from strange quarters 
where no women have hitherto found place. 

In the fields and orchards there have 
been crews of young women and girls. 
They were helping in the great work of se- 
curing abundant harvests. Who ever 
thought that a girl, not even brought up in 
the country, would go out into the fields 
and drive a farming machine? We didn’t 
even think she could; but she has done it, 
and not only in Americas As we were the 
last of the great nations to enter the war, 
we have followed in many places: where 
others have led, because the emergency was 
first felt in those lands where normal con- 
ditions had longest been subjected to the 
abnormal strain of war. 

Women are studying, as never before, 
the science of economical cooking. They 
are saving so that the men abroad may eat 
and keep well and strong. Is there a ham- 
let in all the United States where the knit- 
ting needle has not penetrated? It fashions 
the warm things designed to keep the life 
in our boys on land and sea. 

The enlarged field of recreational work 
has a-direct. bearing on the same central 
idea. Ifthe youth of our armies are given 
clean, wholesome amusement they will not 
be apt to undermine their moral and physi- 
cal health in objectionable pastimes. 

Women have looked beyond the war and 


¢ 
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are learning how to make life possible and 
endurable for those who shall return crip- 
tg or blinded. All trades that are possi- 

le for the blind are being studied by 

big-hearted women who will teach the un- 
fortunate men upon their return. A man 
deprived of his eyesight may not think life 
much worth while if he has no occupation 
and must be dependent upon charity for 
the sad remainder of his days, but it is a 
well-known fact that when instructed so 
that they are able to read and to work their 
hands, the blind show a remarkable cheer- 
fulness. 

These are a few of the things that the 
great Battalion of Life is engaged in. It is 
one of the finest legions in the whole world. 
Do you belong to any one of its branches? 


The Old Order Changeth 


Change is not always good, but there is 
no doubt that the present change in the 
status of all kinds of household activities is 
a vast improvement over the old hit-or- 
miss methods. In no department of wom- 
an’s work is progress more marked than in 
the handling of food. 

Formerly a good meal meant a meal with 
lots to eat, prepared in a savory manner. 
Today more is required to make a’good 
meal. Not more food. Heaven forbid! 
There used to be too much of it. But more 
wholesome and nourishing food. Science 
has stepped in and pointed the way. 
Everyone whose duty it is too feed a fam- 
ily should consider it of prime importance 
to learn what constitutes a well-balanced 
meal. Also to know how to do without 
costly foods and supply equally nourishing 
ones at half the price. 

Classes demonstrating the new scientific 
cooking are being held in most of the cities, 
and for the country woman who cannot 
conveniently attend such classes there are 
books which will give the same informa- 
tion. A study of them will result in cheap- 
er and better meals and improved health 
for the entire household. 


Buy an Incubator 


In spite of the fact that there is every in- 
dication that poultry raisers will have an 
unusually profitable season, it is reported 
that inquiries for incubators have fallen off 
60 per cent from the same period last year. 
This is plainly flying in the face of oppor- 
tunity, for an increase, rather than a de- 
crease, should have been planned in the 
poultry raising business. 

There is still time to reconsider if you 
are one of those who have hesitated. You 
will see that the shortage above mentioned 
gives an added brightness to the prospects 
of the faithful few who will raise as many, 
or more, chicks than ever this spring. You 
will see also that if you are among these 
faithful ones you must make your order for 
incubators and all poultry equipment with- 
out .delay. Remember that freights are 
slow, and make out your order. at the very 
earliest opportunity. This will be a big 
year for you if you keep your eyes open 
and your chicken yards full. 





It is the will and not the gift that makes 
the giver.—Lessing. 








Adventures of Bud Pippin and Simon Spray 
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IT SHOOTS HOT AIR AND 
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AND THEN 
THE WME WENT uP! 


CHANG « ON , BUD‘ 
tt HAVE To GO INTO” TOWN 
‘ano GET A LAC 








Simon Spray says it looks like a good apple year—There’s a Bud on one of his trees 





Those fruit trees of yours—Those vines, bushes and shrubs—Those garden 
plants and vegetables—How about them? You are certainly going to spray this 
yearso that your fruit and vegetable crops will be right up to the limit. This 
year of all years bins must be filled, cans and jars must be used, markets 
supplied, and every bit of food preserved in some way for home consumption 
next winter. 

This issue can’t be side-stepped. You can say next fall “If I had only of 
sprayed.” This excuse will be a shallow one. The thing to do is to get ready 
right now and when the time comes, do like the professional fruit grower or 
gardener, get a good Spray Pump—a MYERS if you please, and use it—a Myers 
Knapsack, Bucket, Barrel or Power Pump, according to your spraying require- 
ments, for the MYERS Line is a big and proven one, and all styles are fully 
guaranteed and will give excellent spraying service. 


Note illustration of the new Myers Spray Pump Catalog—No. SP18—64 
pages—showing the entire line of Myers’ Spray Pumps and Spraying Accessories 
and chock full of réliable spraying instructions and late formulae for 
spraying mixtures. Write today for copy and name of our nearest dealer, 


and Spray Myers Way. 
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Y ‘Here’s your copy of 
‘Better Farming’? Joe” 


“And yours is the fifth I've delivered in 
the past month. 

“Every man who got one has been tell- 
ing me about it. 

“George Foster said it was the finest 
book on tillage he ever saw—so complete 
and clear. 

“Said it gave him more practical ideas 
about how to get more out of his farm 
than any ten books he ever read. 

“He’s trying out the Atlas Farm Powder 
on his place now and says he is getting 
wonderful results. 

“Told me to tell you to drive over and 
let him show you how easy it is to use 
Atlas Powder and how quick it cleans up 
a lot of tough jobs.” 

How about your copy of “Better Farm- 
ing?” It would pay you to write for it 
today. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington. Del: ‘ 
Send me your 120-page book “Better Farming.’? 1 am interested in the 
use of explosives for the purpose before which I mark X: : 


O STUMP BLASTING O DITCH DIGGING 
O BOULDER BLASTING 0 ROAD BUILDING 


Q SUBSOIL BLASTING O) TREE PLANTING 


F.L.2 
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Elderly Men 
Should Plant Fruits 


By F. E. Kinney, Vermont’ 


I have been sitting by the window for 
some time watching the light, feathery 
flakes placing an eiderdown blanket around 
the trees that Mr. Green sent us from his 
nurseries. They have been well fed and 
cared for, and have on their mouse guards, 
and seem to me to be safe and contented to 
slumber for the winter. 

I realize from a growing tendency to look 
back into the past, as well as from my whit- 
ening locks, that I am an old man and 
probably more or less childish. But I am 
writing this letter to men who are old, hop- 
ing to induce some of them to set out and 
care for fruit trees. 

The young men are taking our places in 
active life, as it is right they should, and 
we old men, if we would have the remainder 
of our years contented and happy instead 
of morose and barren, should have some- 
thing for a hobby. I believe this is a vital 
necessity for an old man, and small fruits 
and trees are a bcbby specially adapted to 
those of our age. It gives occupation to 
the mind and the moderate exercise suited 
to our years, and last, though I really 
count it the least, the money returns are 
liable to compare favorably with those of 
our more strenuous years. 

I frequently hear old men say, “I am 
sorry that I did not set out trees when I was 
younger, but I am too old now. They will 
never do me any good. I won’t live to see 
them bear fruit.” Stop a moment, please, 
and let me ask you if this is in accord with 
your life so far. Haven’t you and your 
wife deaied yourselves many things for 
your c ildren? Don’t you want them to 
stay on the old farm that is so dear to you? 
Isn’t it rather bare of fruit trees that you 
didn’t get time to set out while you were 
working so hard to pay for it? 

I believe that you now have one of the 
best opportunities of life, the leisure to put 
out and care for fruit. This is, I think, 
especially an elderly man’s proposition, I 
am-not speaking of a commercial orchard, 
but the average home farm orchard. 

Send a postal for a catalogue, when is- 
sued, and on receipt of it make out your 
order, and, if you can, get your neighbor 
to go in with you on aclub order. But send 
in a small order, anyway, and get started in 
fruit next spring, not a year or two from 
then, as that usually spells never. You 
won’t need to use land that you can culti- 
vate. Set them in what would otherwise 
be vacant land. Nearly all farms have it, 
but at least set a row each side of the road, 
as advocated by the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. By the way, you should take 
that magazine if you don’t. If you do, you 
know it. 

I am not advising you to start on a big 
scale. I didn’t. But if you will start I’ll 
risk but what your farm will soon have a 
lot of fruit trees, and if at any time time 
hangs heavily on your hands you can use 
up a lot of it looking for a man who is sorry 
that he put out trees and took care of them. 

Money paid out for good trees is not 
spent, but invested. And a good, safe in- 
vestment it is at better than 10 per cent. 

I have known Charles Green’s trees for 
thirty years, and they have invariably been 
fine trees, always true to name and most 
reasonable in price, and so well packed that 
they arrive in fine shape even so far away as 
Oregon. I would like to tell you the satis- 
faction that my first small order to him has 
given to me and my family, but this is al- 
ready too long. I’d like to make it a con- 
tinued story, but you see he doesn’t know 
that I am writing it, and I don’t know that 
he will print it. 





IT PAYS TO SPRAY 


The results of several years of demon- 
stration experiments conducted by the 
Missouri College of Agriculture at Colum- 
bia, show that well managed orchards yield 
the largest profits. of any Missouri farm 
crop. Orchards properly sprayed and 
managed show anywhere from $100 to sev- 


‘| eral hundred dollars net profits per acre, 
:} while neglected orchards ranged from ex- 


actly nothing to $20 per acre, which is 


'y hardly enough to pay interest . 


Another good result of proper spraying 
and cultivation is that the well kept or- 
chards show far greater ability to hold a set 
of fruit during adverse weather conditions 
in the early season, than do those orchards 
which have been weakened by neglect. 


BIG MONEY| 
IN ORNERY HORSES 


MM ¥ free book will amaze you: fore ts 
money that is being made by those 
taught my famous system-of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 
ageable horses can be picked up for a song,’ 

By my methods you can iy orm them i 
willin: re-sell them at a big profit,” 
breaking colts and training 


Write! My book fs free, postage prepaid. No obli. 
® gation. A postcard brings it. Write today, 
Prof. JESSE BEERY, $23 Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














is the title of 
our very lat- 
9? est. book on 
farm pumps. 
Describes pumps for farm and 
water supply, irrigation, me- 
chanical milking system and 
many other uses—one for 
every purpose and for every 
kind of power. 
it. And ask our 



































What Will You Build? 


You doubtless need some new farm building this 
season. Perhaps, it will be a dairy barn, dwell- 
ing, garage, silo, hog house, or other outbuild- 
ing Whatever it may be, you will get some 
mighty helpful ideas from our new boo 


*Natco on the Farm” 


how to have build that , Clean, 
scott tnes tt Sel recta 
on 


and san: 
‘8 you 


for 
with Natco H. Tile — makes every buildi per- 
meanent investment. Write for your copy now. Ask also 
for plans—free if you intend to build. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1158 Fulton Building - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
83 Factories assure a wide and ecomonical distribution 
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=SPRAYERS: 


‘Artillery for the Food 
Producing Army 


Americans are now in the trenches in France where the “ Big Berthas” roar. 
In the meantime, millions of home gardeners, fruit growers and farmers are getting 
their artillery ready for the food producing campaign—an important preparation 
for winning the war. 


Probably every reader of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER knows that it pays to 
spray. But this year itis more than a question of profits. Spraying will bring 
crops safely through to maturity and insure full yields. It will furnish food for 
fighters abroad, and for millions of war-workers. at home. Be sure to have your 
artillery loaded and in position for the battle against the bugs and blights which 
are sure to attempt an invasion this summer. Victory is assured if we all do our 
part, as well as the boys “‘over there” do theirs. 




















Sprayers for the Garden 


Probably every home gardener could make good 
use of the small atomizer sprayer shown in the lower 
left corner. This sprayer can be quickly filled, easily 
handled and taken anywhere. It is just what you 
need for keeping the plant lice off the rose bushes, for 
spraying the cabbage plants in the cold frames, and 
for many other small jobs: 

For bigger jobs in the garden and poultry house, 
one needs a bucket or knapsack sprayer. The knap- 
sack may be moved about readily, and is made in two 
styles, operated by continuous pumping or by com- 
pressed air. 

Such an outfit will be in almost constant use from 
early spring to late fall, Use it for watering the young 
plants in the cold frames, for preventing blight and 
insect ravages in the garden, for disinfecting the 
brooder and runs, and for spraying the fruit trees in 
poultry yard. 

For very large gardens or where several home gar- 
deners co-operate in buying equipment, the barrel 
sprayer is practical. (Figs. 2 and 3.) Such a sprayer 
will not only protect a big garden, but will care for a 
fair-sized orchard. 














Sprayers for the Orchard 


Most orchardists have use for two spraying outfits, 
a large power outfit for the heavy work and a barrel 
sprayer for odd jobs. Now is the time to go over your 
spraying outfits and see that they are in readiness for 
immediate service. Any missing or broken parts 
should be replaced at once. 


Sprayers for the Field Crops 


Those who specialize in growing potatoes and other 
truck crops need a horse-drawn sprayer which will 
cover a large acreage quickly. These may now be had 
in many sizes and styles, covering from four to ten 
rows at atime. One of the most efficient is the engine- : 
driven sprayer (Fig. 5) which covers a wide sweep of Fig. 8. Four-row traction sprayer at work. 
ten rows of potatoes or five rows of canteloupes, and 
other wide-rowed crops. It is operated by a 41% h. p. 
air-cooled engine which may be readily removed and 
used on the engine potato digger or for pumping, 
sawing and other odd jobs about the farm. 
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Come to See Us 


At some time in their lives the majority of 
Americans come to Chicago, this great, busy, 
wonderful city where there are so many sights 
to be seen and so much to be learned. Itisa 
central point in the United States, and every- 
one has heard of it and almost everyone has 
wished to visit it. 

Sometimes, along with the thought of what 
a fine thing it would be to visit Chicago, 
comes the thought, what a lonesome.thing it 
would be also. Perhaps you do not know a 
single friend in the big city with whom to 
exchange a greeting. If, however, you-are a 
reader of the AMERICAN FruIT GROWER you 
have no cause to feel this. When you come 
to the city remember that the AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower is the friend of every fruit 
grower in the States. Remember also that 
its offices are at 329 Plymouth Court, and 
that we shall be glad for you to make these 
offices your headquarters during your stay. 
Have your mail addressed in our care. 

Come to see us. Tell us what you like 
about the journal. Tell us what you don’t 


like. Let us hear your views and your prob- 
blems. Let us get together and help each 
other. Once we get acquainted the rest will 


follow, so here’s your welcome extended to 
you in advance by the staff of the AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower, 329 Plymouth Court. 





Raising Feed for Stock 


The time for planting the side-line crops 
on fruit farms is at hand. The national need 
is very great—it includes international need. 
This is the year for fruit growers to give up 
their cloaks also and to walk the extra mile. 
Plant feed crops. Peas between the apple 
and peach rows will afford much hay and the 
orchard will be benefited besides. Recent 
experiments claim that corn between the 
young trees is much less severe in.its require- 
ments than grass sod. Certainly, legumes 
may be safely grown, and plenty of legume 
hay—all the stock will eat next winter—will 
make two barrels of corn outlast three with- 
out ample hay. 

“Help is scarce and what can be had wants 
big pay and light work,” someone rises to re- 
mark. That is so, and also a lot of other 
things. It is easy for one to argue hmself to 
a standstilt these days. If one believed all he 
hears about costs of this and costs of that, he 
would reach the conclusion that the surest 
way to profit this year is to do nothing. Be 
not deceived, idle lands will not grow profits. 


. Farmers Want a Leader 
The crop season is at hand. Very little 


winter work has been done. Sod that was 
to be turned for summer crops has not been 
touched. Most of this kind of acreage will 
not get planted. The first draft took 212,000 
out of agricultural pursuits against 190,000 
out of industrial pursuits. The higher 
money wage offered by industrial enterprises 
have probably taken another 212,000. 

And these drafts are all the more taxing 
on rural production because they represent 
picked men. Farmers will have to try to 
maintain rural production with labor the 
national service would not have. A heavy 
burden suddenly falls on old men and women, 
young children, and those rejected by the 
draft officials. 

Increased efficiency, however, would partly 
recompense reduced farm labor. But pre- 
cious little has been done to make farm pro- 
duction more efficient. National and state 
bulletins are mere proclamations. Farmers 
have always known that they are expected to 
make the brick. But now they are told that 
they must gather the straw also. Can they 
manage this extra task? They could give a 
better account of themselves if the rural re- 
sources for production could be better organ- 
ized. A great leader is needed and 
wanted 

The mood of all classes of farmers was nev- 
er so favorable to rural organization for in- 
creased production. The world-wide demand 
for more food has enabled them discover and 
rightfully appreciate their place among the 
workers of the world, and their love of coun- 
try has kindled the burning desire to do all 
that is expected of them. They are one in 
heart. They now want to be one in effort. 
Where is the leader? 

The government knew how to make an in- 
ventory of the industrial capacity of the 
country, and when the emergency of the 
great war arose, it knew how to hand out the 
national work to the national industrial 
establishments. When the government 
needed more men for the army and navy it 
knew how to get these men. But there is no 
convincing evidence that the government has 
any system, or contemplates the organiza- 
tion of any system, which is designed to 
create the same assurance with respect to the 
nation’s food supply as is felt with respect to 
armament and munitions for the army and 
navy. If the government can manage the 
one, why cannot it manage the other? 

There is some talk, to be sure, about a sup- 
ply of seeds, some talk about a few cargoes of 
nitrate of soda, and some talk about other 
things, but there is no hope in the breast of the 
average farmer of ever relating himself to these 
sources of supplies in any practical way. Not 
one farmer in a thousand has the remotest 
idea as to what he may do to avail himself of 
what aid the government has to offer. If he 
acts at all, he will probably write to his Con- 
gressman, and in due time will receive a 
double handful of seeds of something and a 
blank form for his-report to the government 
on the adventure. Many farmers feel as if 
they are about to commence a march into the 
desert. 

The charitable sentiment of the country 
has been wonderfully searched out recently. 


American Fruit Grower — 
The Red Cross entered millions of new homes 
in a single month. The glowing red cross i 
millions of farm windows tells the story of 
remarkable achievement. If the Red Cross 
can search out and organize the charitable 
Sentiment of the land, why cannot the De, 
partment of. Agriculture or the Department 
of Food Conservation search out the produc- 


tive sentiment of the land? Yes; why, why? 


The time is short but something can be 
done. There is yet time to get the farmers of 
every magisterial district together. Ask 
them to bring pencil and paper. Let one of 
their number call them one by one. What 
did you produce last year? Can you manage 
an extra acre or two this year? Why not? 
Noseed. You shall have theseed. No money 
for fertilizer. Our banker will gladly help. One 
by one difficulties are raised and removed. No 
extra drills and harvesters to buy. They 
discover that there is enough machinery and 
implements in the community to handle twice 
as much as the community ever produced. 
These are instances. 

Let the government direct all these things, 
but let the government keep out of sight. 
There are many splendid men among the 
officials, but too much of other work is done 
behind mahogany desks. 


Fruit and the War 


The national slogan “Food Will Win the 
War,” is a rallying cry to fruit growers as 
well as to grain and stock farmers, for only 
the combined harvests of all kinds of food 
production can be called the nation’s food 
supply.. It binds a special obligation upon 
fruit. growers to perform carefully every 
operation necessary to bring all the set fruit 
to perfect maturity and to gather up the 
fragments that nothing remain. 

The condition of the market next summer 
and fall cannot be forecasted now. The 
market may be active or it may be dull. The 
war, not the market, is the main factor. 
Precious lives are being sacrificed to make the 
world safe for democracy and democracy safe 
for the world. The reasoning by which the 
sacrifice of millions of lives for right is justi- 
fied does not exempt property or production 
from sacrifice. While fruit growers may look 
to the coming harvest for reasonable profits 
for their effort, they should cheerfully under- 
take to market all off-grade fruit for the bare 
cost of handling. For every extra barrel and 
every extra basket of fruit that is taken for 
the home tables of the land will release a 
definite amount of other food products for 
our allies. 

And fruit growers can give further aid to 





the cause of liberty by making a thoughtful . 


effort to make home production meet the de- 
mand of home consumption as far as possible. 
Hitherto, fruit growers have not been particu- 
lar about raising the feed for the live stock 
necessary to fruit production and home-keep- 
ing. Many have honestly believed that such 
supplies could be bought for less than they 
could be produced. While this belief prob- 
ably is not justified by the facts, the higher 
demand of patriotism is for production of 
home feeds even at the cost of the same feeds 
on the market. The awful stress of the times 
urges every rural producer to get out of the 
food and feed market and to stay out. 
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fighter than.at the open- 
ing Of the year 1918. Prices for fruit have 
been, and are, satisfactory to the grower, 
and what is more, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that for many seasons to come the de- 
mand will be greater than ever before. 

The devastated orchards of Europe will 
produce nothing for a very long time, and it 
will be the fault of American growers if they 
do not find themselves in position to supply 
the lack after the war. 

Practically no plantings of commercial size 
have been made in this country of late years, 
so there is likely to be a pronounced shortage 
of fruit unless we growers throw ourselves 
wholeheartedly into that pleasing combina- 
tion of patriotism and profit which is our 
manifest duty. Sometimes, indeed many 
times, it is duty combined with sacrifice that 
is demanded of us, and we count ourselves 
fortunate that in doing our full duty to our 
country and to our fellow men everywhere, 
we are at the same time doing what is best 
for our own interests. 








Tell Your Neighbors 


We are daily receiving many letters which 
gratify us extremely. They tell us how much 


’ our subscribers like the new AMERICAN FRUIT 


GRowER. Do you like it too? Do you find 
the articles helpful and ‘interesting? If so 
tell your neighbors that in the AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower they will find a first-class 
fruit journal fitted to the needs of fruit grow- 
ers in every locality of the United States. - 
We are pleased to have met with your com- 
mendation so far, and it is our wish and in- 
tention to continue to deserve it, and to enter 
more and more into close touch with the needs 
of the fruit grower and to give him all the 
help and information of which he stands in 
need. In order that we may do this to the 
greatest advantage we ask that our readers 
should write to us constantly, giving and ask- 
ing advice, making suggestions, putting ques- 
tions. It will be to our mutual benefit if this 
isdone. It will also benefit:us and your neigh- 
bor if you get him interested in growing 
fruit and encourage him to become a sub- 
scriber to this foremost fruit journal. 





Welcome the Stranger 


Many city people will offer to help with 
farm work. Many of them know nothing 
about farm conditions. Do not sneer. How 
would you and I look in a millinery shop or 
at the paying teller’s window? ~Don’t con- 
demn a fellow because he hails from the city. 
The fact that he wants to come to the country 
shows that he is right bright. Give him a 
chance. City trained people are sharp- 
witted. Wanting to learn farm work is half 
of learning. 

National, state and county agencies will be 
organized to help the farmers get help both 
for regular and emergency work. If you need 
help and cannot find it near you, use these 
agencies. You may draw a blank. If you 
do, blame the blank, not the agencies. These 
have no way of testing the farm efficiency of 


* 


those applying. - They merely register names 
for the convenience of both applicant and 
farmer. : 





Show a Friendly Spirit 


A phrase that sounds familiar is “the 
friendly farmer,” and we think the farmer has 
honestly earned this enviable reputation. 
He is friendly spontaneously. He seldom 
stops to think whether it is his duty to be so, 
it just comes naturally to him to help out a 
neighbor who is in. any kind of difficulty. 

But though the farmer is friendly he is not 
always thoughtful, and if his neighbor is not 
what one could call “‘in difficulties,” it does 
not occur to the farmer that he may still be 
in need of kindness of a less material sort. 
This applies particularly to strangers who 
come to live in a-rural community. 

Have you ever been where you knew no 
one, and felt there was not a soul near at hand 
who had any particular interest in you? 
Well, if you have been there, you know it is 
a lonesome and homesick sensation. And 
that’s just the position of the newcomer, 
until the old members of the community have 
shown a friendly spirit. 

Think of all the efforts that are being made 
at this time to keep our boys in the army from 


being homesick. That shows we realize what . 


a mean feeling itis. But we have not perhaps 
taken into account that the family on the 
next farm may have just the same little gnaw- 
ing pain in their hearts as they look out over a 
landscape where even the trees and fences are 
strange and where no familiar face smiles a 
greeting. 

There was a fine old English custom of the 
farmers in a community giving the newcomer 
‘the compliment of a day’s plowing.” 
That’s substantial kindness, and we may be 
sure that the stranger never forgot to hold 
in peculiarly kind remembrance those who 
came to welcome him thus. 

Perhaps it would be too much to expect 
now, when labor is so scarce and high that 
the farmer has to hustle to get his own plow- 
ing done, that all the men of a neighborhood 
should get together and turn over another’s 
land, but other deeds of kindliness will surely 
suggest themselves to anyone who stops a 


moment to think how he would like to be re-. 


ceived were he the newcomer. A hearty grip 
of the hand outside of the church door, a 
smiling recognition of his presence when he 
passes on the road (for happily there are still 
many rural communities where a formal in- 
troduction is not a necessary precedent of a 
bow- and ‘smile), a pause to exchange a few 
words that denote welcome, all these things 
will go far to make the newcomers feel at 
home. 

Remember that until a person does really 
feel at home in a community he is not a part 
of it. You cannot expect any public spirited 
actions from one who is not in touch with 
local needs and ambitions, who does not in- 
stinctly say “‘we’’ and “‘our” when speaking 
of the place. You'll not get any benefit from 
your new neighbor until you. have helped 
him to “wear off the NEW,” and to enter 
into that feeling of local pride which alone 
lifts a neighborhood into a-worth while posi- 
tion.* 





Page 21 
Organization and Prices 


How organization affects prices is shown in 
an article by Harris Weinstock, State Market 
Director, San Francisco. He is in a position 
to know whereof he speaks when he tells of 
the disastrous fluctuation of prices in the non- 
organized farming and fruit industries. 

His present theme is the recent over- 
production of onions. The growers of this 
product have never been organized and, in 
consequence of ignorance, they overplanted 
to such an extent that the onions produced in 
California became a drug on the. market. 
When the State Market Director was at last 
called in to the aid of an extreme situation, 
he could do little to help. Even the markets 
of Belgium and France were not demanding 
onions, for both of these countries reported a 
plentiful crop. 

He asserts that at times 15 cents per pound 
has been paid for onions and that at other 
times the consumer has been begged to take 
them for one cent per pound. No single 
organized vegetable or fruit industry has been 
subjected to such fluctuation. 

Knowledge is power and the kind of knowl- 
edge needed by the producer cannot be ob- 
tained save through co-operation. To quote 
Mr. Weinstock: “As an individual the pro- 
ducer is helpless and not even the state can be 
of much service. He is at the mercy of a shift- 
ing market, but the consumer does not reap 
the logical benefit. The organized producers, 
on the other hand, are being assisted and 
guided by the state at every turn whenever 
perplexing conditions present themselves.” 





The Little Busy Bee 


We were taught in nursery days that the 
way the little busy bee improved each shining 
hour, was by gathering honey all the day from 
every opening flower. Now it becomes appar- 
ent that honey-making, delightful as it may 
be, is but a side line, as it were, and that the 
true place of the bee in the economy of 
nature is as a pollenizer of fruits and vege- 
tables as well as of flowers. 

Fruit growers do not sufficiently realize the 
important part played by these active crea- 
tures in helping the fruit to set on the trees. 
An example of the appreciation in which the 
service of the bees is held by large commer- 
cial vegetable growers is to be found in the 
immense green houses where Davis Bros., of 
Iowa, raise cucumbers for the market. Every 


-200 feet a colony of bees is placed, and their 


flittings from staminate to pistilate blossoms 
are necessary to anything like a full set of 
cucumbers. 





Does this cap fit any farmer reader? An 
article on ‘Household Pests” starts out with: 
“HUSBANDS: probably the commonest and 
best known of all household pests. Each 
year complaints are received from people 
who are worried by the activities of these 
persistent animals, one of which has taken 
up its domicile in almost every dwelling, re- 
fusing to be driven out by any ordinary 
treatment known to housekeepers. They 
spill gravy on the clean tablecloths, drop 
ashes on the rug, forget errands, come home 
late, snore and are cross before breakfast.” 





Without hearts there is no home.—Bryan. 
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uilders for 33 Years 


We have been builders of spraying are exclusively “Bean Equipped’’. 
machinery since -1884,- Every ma- Learn all about this sprayer before 
chine that goes out from our plants you buy any other kind. There is 
today is backed by that 33 year rep- no other like it. No other does what 
utation. it does. Some very vital patents re- 

Bean Sprayers—for 33 years—have ult in advantages in Bean Power 
been built up to a rigid standard. §prayers that no fruit grower wants 
Men who have bought one, have lat- to go without. The Bean throws more liquid 
er bought as many as twenty more with same power, Valves can be removed in 
as their bearing acreage incteased, ‘vo minute each with engine raning an¢ fl 
Some of the country’s largest ranches es, All are important features. 


BEAN Power Sprayers 





Mail the coupon and we'll send the catalog. 
Address the factory nearest you. 





Bean Spray Pump Co.,16 W. Julian St., San Jose, Cal. 
Bean Spray Pump Co., 12 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
Send me catalog and full information without obligation on 
my part. : 
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A BOOKLET FREE 
TO YOU 


WILL BE SENT Fae 
By the 


Chamber of Commerce, Charlottesville, Va. 


facts from the leading business men’s organiza- 
tion of Charlottesville—the county seat of 


H “ect is an opportunity for you to get first-hand 


Albemarle County. 


If you are not already familiar with the wonderful 
advantages this rich section offers you and your family, 


both in 
HEALTH. AND WEALTH 


by all means send for this dependable, interesting book- 
let printed in colors and truthfully describing 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY 
—The Land here is highly productive, particularly suited for fruit 
raising and the home of the famous Albemarle Pippin Apple. 
—The Climate is delightful,. with a moderate temperature both 
winter and summer: 
—The Educational. advantages are unsurpassed, the University of 
Virginia being located -here. 
—The Social conditions are splendid. 
‘—Historically. Charlottesville -is famous as the location of Monti- 
cello, the old home of Thomas Jefferson. 


Write for Free Booklet Today 
A postcard or letter will bring it to you free postpaid by return mail. 


Chamber of Commerce, Charlottesville, Va. 
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Bees for the” 


~ Farm Woman} 


- By Lois E. Rowe, Maine 


I am very pleased to see the AMERICAN 

(GROWER’S new department, ‘‘Bees 

A Profit.” os 44 farm ss 
page and very few one con 

such an authority as Mr. Root. . 


Profit and Pleasure—and that’s something 
that doesn’t occur often in the women’s 
share of the farm work. I wish the women 
knew because bees, like biddies, seeni more 
a job for them. The busy man doesn’t 
want to bother. 

Farm women are busy, too, and doubly 
so because of the countless little tasks the 
men ‘can’t bother” with, and they may 
not be overglad because I su i 
another job for them, but if t don’t 
lynch me before I have finished this, per- 
haps their wrath will cool a bit. 


Though Busy, I Enjoy Bees 


I am a farmer’s daughter and, in a small 
way, a farmer myself. I have my poultry, 
bees, strawberries, vegetable garden, cow 
and, usually, a pig or two. I have two men 
to cook for, wash for and pick up after, a 
house to take care of, a baby to tend. In 
summer I ¢an enough vegetables for us to 
have corn, peas and beans in abundance 
until the next year’s garden, besides the 
usual fruits, etc. Now, do I know what I 
am talking about when I say “busy?” 
Yes, and when I say “‘ bees.” 


Bees Take Little Time 


In summer I keep my hives in the door- 
yard, away from the driveway, of course, 
but in sight of the kitchen windows where I 
can glance at them occasionally without 
leaving my work. With blacks or cross- 
hybrids, it wouldn’t be quite safe to leave 
them so near the house, but pure Italians 


seldom bother anyone not bothering them. |. 


Once a week I examine each hive and do 
whatever is needed, taking from-one to:'two | 
hours’ time. This is all there is to the 
work except occasionally catching a swarm, 
and that takes but a few minutes if you 
are prepared, as you should be. 

Making section -boxés, wiring frames, 
fastening foundation and the like, can be 
done in the long winter evenings when 
there isn’t so much other work waiting. 
An average of:two hours a week through 
the year won’t be far wrong-as to the time 
required to care for, say, 20-hives. That 
isn’t so very much, is it? : 


Both Profit and. Pleasure 


Now for the profit. You won’t get rich 
overnight keeping honeybugs. You won’t 
get rich in a year. But you will make more 
for the amount of time and capital invested 
than from anything else I know of. Ina 
good season your - pocketbook. will be 
pleasatitly heavy, and I’ve never yet found 
80 poor a season that I didn’t have some 
balance on the -right* side of the ledger, 
though -apiarists of long experience say 
there are seasons when one loses money. 

- As for the pleasure—when you get ac- 
quainted with the bee family you’ll want 
to say; “‘I take off my hat to you.” For 
wisdom, neatness, energy and optimism, 
they have 99% of humans so far behind 
that you couldn’t see them with a telescope, 
The more you know about them and their 
ways the better you'll like them. 


Mrs. Farmer, You’ll Enjoy It 


So, I say to you farmerettes, if you want 
some extra money in your pocketbock that 
you don’t have to pry out of Mr. Man, if 
you want a little more pleasure in your life, 
a-bigger appreciation of the wisdom and 
greatness of the Good Father and of the 
wonderful things He has given us, get a 
few bees. 

One thing you should do so as to avoid 
mistakes and do good work is to get a good 
book on bees and study it. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., 
issues a bulletin on “Bees’’ and one on 
“Comb Honey.” Both are very good. 
For a more exhaustive treatise, the best 
book I know of is ‘A. B. C. of Bee Cul- 
ture,” by A. J. and E. R. Root. This book 
covers every phase of beekeeping and is 
very interesting reading even if you are 
not an apiarist. 





One must be poor to enjoy the luxury of 
giving.—George Elliott. 
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Make Your Own Sizer 


Beda nw Fruit Sizer, shown above, is 
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A Lesson in Beekeeping 


By E. R. Root, Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture 


N FEBRUARY we emphasized the im- 
portance of placing orders for bees, hives 
and other. supplies at once. We also 

showed the hives that we recommend for 
the fruit grower. It is now in order to de- 
scribe the hive in particular, as it is to be 
assumed that most of the readers of this 
series of articles are entirely unfamiliar 
with the details of construction of the 
modern beehive. 

At this time we shall not describe the 
hive adapted to the production of comb 
honey, that is, honey in little square boxes 
such as one sees at the stores, as we are 
assuming that the fruit grower would not 
nave time to go into the intricate details 


necessary for the production of that article. 





















A hive, with sides and top removed, showing lower story 
called the brood chamber, and two supers above; the lower 
one equipped with comb honey sections, and the upper one 
with s extracting frames. The small cut below 
shows an upper corner of the brood frame and how it is 
hung on a metal support called a rabbet at the upper edge 
of the end of the hive. In actual practice two supers, with 
foundation starters only, would not be put on the hive at 
the same time. 


His main business will not be the produc- 
tion of honey nor of bees, but of fruit; the 
bees being kept chiefly as a means to the 
end of securing more and better fruit, the 
honey produced being incidental. 

The hive for the fruit grower should 
therefore be. one that should require as 
little attention as possible; one that will 
give a gre warm home for the bees; one 
that will be simple and easily handled by 
the fruit grower, who has not the time or 
perhaps the inclination to study up very 
much on the subject of bees. 


The Beehive for Fruit Growers 


The accompanying illustration above 
shows a hive that will require as little at- 
tention on the part of the owner as any 
hive on the market. .A fair colony inside 
of it will almost work for. nothing and 
board itself, providing it has a fair amount 
of stores left over from the preceding win- 
ter and providing the season is anywhere 
near normal. It is capable of expansion by 
the addition of extra units and will there- 
fore give the fruit grower as little trouble 
from swarming as any hive he could select 
from any bee supply catalog. 

Primarily a standard hive consists first 
of a floor or bottom board, a hive body or 
brood chamber holding a series of ten 
combs in movable frames, an inner cover, 
and an outer cover. As the season ad- 
vances and the colony becomes stronger 
so that it requires more room, an upper 
story, or extracting super, is added. 
Usually: a two-story hive like this should 
take eare of a colony through the entire 
season, but when the season is extraordi- 
narily good the bees may require one or 
two extra superstories, making in all a 
three or four-story hive. 

From the instructions. given in Febru- 
ary, the fruit grower by the last of March 
or not later than the of April, should 
have enough equipment on hand so that. 


he can make his colonies one, two, three or 
even four stories high, if the season re- 
quires them. The average colony at the 
beginning of the season, however, can be 
housed in one hive body or brood chamber. 
It is not nec to add the second story 
until along about the first of June, in the 
north central states. In the sotthern 
states it may be necessary to add an upper 
story by the first of May. 

While an alighting board is not abso- 
lutely essential, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, it is a great convenience to the bees, 
enabling them to get into the hives on cool 
days, and at the same time it protects the 
ines of bottom board from the ground it- 
self. 
As will be seen, each of the parts of the 
hives are in separate units, so that the size 
or capacity of the hive may be increased by 
one one or more units as the case may 

e. 
Mention was made of the fact that each 
hive body or brood chamber is supposed to 
have ten movable frames filled with comb 
in which the bees can rear their brood and 
store their honey. Each comb is built 
into a special frame that. hangs in a hive 
rabbet as shown in the annexed skeleton 
view of the hive. 


A hive with extracting honey super, containing frames in 
which honey is stored by the bees and which is extracted 
by use of a honey extractor, the frames of comb being 
returned to the super to be used again by the bees. 


Taking Out the Honey 


In the old-fashioned hive of our fore- 
fathers the combs were built in a rude box 
and attached to the four sides and top of 
the hive. This made it impossible for the 
owner to get at the combs to note the con- 
dition of the bees. It was the custorh in 
those days, after the season was over, to 
brimstone the colony and cut out what 
honey might be stored in the upper part. 
This was not only cruel, but wasteful. In 
the modern hive each comb is made mov- 
able so that the combs can readily be taken 
out. and the condition of the colony can be 
ascertained at any time. With the modern, 
movable-frame hive, it is also possible to 
remove the combs, and cut out the honey 
after the season is over, giving what is 
known as “chunk” honey. If the bee- 
keeper-fruit grower has a honey “ex- 
tractor” he will, of course, extract the 
honey from the combs, getting “extracted” 








* 


honey. But an “extractor” costs money, 
and the fruit grower who keeps bees chiefly 
for pollinating purposes, and who hasn’t 
an extractor, will find “chunk” honey 
every bit as palatable as extracted honey, 
mod also saleable. The difference is in the 
00. ie 





POREEP VEIL 
day PROM PACE Root bee-veil 

With a modern bee veil (a bag or sack 
of netting) that fits down on the hat, and 
over the face, one will be secure from 
stings about the face and head. Where one 
is very timid he can use ordinary heavy 
gloves, but if one follows directions that 
are sent out with supplies by the manufac- 
turers, he will soon be able to handle bees 
with bare hands and receive few or no 
stings. . 

In connection with the hive there should 
be an ordinary bee smoker, a device for 
blowing smoke from a slow burning fuel 
upon the bees. Smoke to bees is, in a way, 
like a whip to a fractious horse—it controls 
him. Without smoke it would be difficult 
to perform many of the manipulations in 
ordinary bee management. With it, the 
work is easy. 

What we said in the February number, 
we now repeat: if the fruit grower has not 
ordered his hives, bee smoker and bee veil, 
he should do so at once. The hives should 
be on hand, nailed and painted, not later 
than the first of May to be ready to receive 
the bees. 

In the April issue we will. show how to 
put the bees into the hive. We will also 
give some instructions how to handle bees 
without getting stung. Right here it 
should be remarked that bees ordinarily 
are very docile, easily handled, and, when 
the directions are followed, there is very 
little trouble from stings. 

Spraying While in Bloom 

The writer has received a number of 
protests from beekeepers and fruit growers 
about the statement made by E. S. Smith, 
of Ohio, in the January number of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, page 3, wherein 
he says: ‘‘When bloom comes give it an- 
other spray to destroy whatever moth 
eggs may be deposited in the bloom.” 
The statement in question seems to be in 
direct opposition to the recommendations 
made by Experiment Stations all over the 
United States, particularly at Cornell. 
Where the bloom is very abundant, and 
more fruit would be liable to set than was 
desirable, no great harm would be done by 
spraying while the trees are in bloom; but 
if the experience of Experiment Stations 
mean anything, and if the experience of 
hundreds of beekeepers all over the United 
States has any bearing on the question, 
the practice should be discouraged. First, 
because it kills the bees by the thousands 
that come to the blossoms in quest of 
pollen or nectar; second, because it dam- 
ages the delicate flower parts. Of course, 
much will depend upon what kind of spray 
is used; but the ordinary arsenate of lead 
of the strength generally recommended is 
strong enough in most eases to kill bees, 
and, as the writer pointed out in the 
January number, page 17, the bees are the 
fruit growers’ best friends. 





BEGIN 


’ BEEKEEPING 


It is easy, it is profitable, it is fascinating, 
and in this war year of 1918 it is a patriotic 
duty that calls on you to help save some of 
the more than $100,000,000 worth of honey 


nectar that goes to waste annually in the 
United States. Your roof, your back yard, 
your lawn, your orchard, your garden, your 
farm, afford< the opportunity. Write us to- 
day for our vooklet on “Beginning in Bee- 
keeping and Beginners’ Complete Outfits.” 
We will tell you how to begin right. 





THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 

(For 50 years in the beekeeping business.) 
PAY BIG PROFITS 
lin Sant tele tel ti eee 

. 0! 

inking <t tiietatas Bat *hoceak REE 

Oldest Bee per in America — all 

DADANT & SONS, Box 11, Hamilton, Nil. 


RAISE BIG CROPS 


Of My Progressive Everbearing 


STRAWBERRIES 


My Progressive Everbearing Strawberries 
are very easily caredfor. They need prac- 
tically no attention at all, and you can pick 
big, red, , juicy strawberries from early 
} zien il late Fall. Have delicious, 
resh strawberries and strawberry 
shortcake to eat for four months in 
the year. That’s what you can have 
if you put in a bed of my Progressive 
Everbearing Strawberries this Spring. 
Nearly One Plants Sold Last Year 
This year I expect to sell more than two mil- 
lion, because of the wonderful success farmers 
have had with my berries. Put in a patch for 
yourself this year. You'll be delighted with 
the results. . 
100 pose EVERBEARING $5.25 
AWBERRY PLANTS = 
FREE—Wicth every order I will give you ten fancy, 
Gladiola bulbs. Rush your order to meright away. 
B. Gurney, Pres. 


D. 

GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO. 
200 Gurney Sq., Yankton, S. D. 
WRITE TODAY Ff R 

MY BIG 1918 
- CATALOG: | 































NEW OLIVERS 
Free Trial—No Money Down 


Latest Oliver Nine— standard 
visible, brand new. Direct 
from factory to you, saving 
you§$5l1. Easy terms. The exact machine 
used by big business. Over 600,000 sold. 

Our start! book “The High Cost of Type- 
writers—The son and the yy tells the 
stor * Got your copy today. Itisiree. A $100 
machine fo! 

book tells simple i ew 

_ — be 2S AE sertly wo 
terms—a year to pay. 

Send for your copy today. 


THE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
3703 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 


(602) 




















CANNING OUTFITS 
A Patriotic Duty 


Serve by Saving. Can fruits, 
vegetables and meats. Let 
nothing go to waste. Every 
mouthful is need 
The wonderful, simple “NATIONAL” 
Steam Pressure Canner makes this 
work quick and easy, Prevents spoil- 
age. Cans anything in glass or tin. 
Make big profits. Home outfit $18, 
Commercial outfits up to $2,000, 
» Write for FREE catalog. & 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
802 Spring St. Eav Claire, Wis. 


AGENTS: $40 A. WEEK 


Wonderful New Hosiery Proposition 


Guaranteed ONE 












Must wear 12 
months or re- 






Try our hosiery before selling it. We want 

ba to become jar ‘our hosiery line, 

rite quick for particulars if you mean business 
and state size of hose worn. 


Thomas Mfg.Co. 6370 ElkSt. Dayton, O. 

















Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing 
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: “U.S. Protected” 
From Dawn to Dark 


and know that your feet will be warm, dry and com- 
fortable, however wet and cold the weather, or rough 
the path. Greater comfort would alone be sufficient 
inducement to the outdoor worker to wear 


U. S. Rubber 
Footwear 


Longer service which this heavy service, double duty rubber foot- 
wear assures you makes the wearing a money-saving proposition. 


Comfort and economy go hand in hand in “U. S. Protection” and 
every pair of the many “U. S.” styles bears the ; 
U. S. Seal—the trade mark of the largest 
rubber manufacturer in the world—placed 
there for.your protection. Make sure of it. 


For sale everywhere. Your dealer has the“U.S.” - 
style you need, or can get it for you. 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 














F ruit in 
Southern Nebraska 


By D. J. Wood; Nebraska 


While eastern Nebraska has an enviable 
reputation as a wonderful fruit region, as 
you go west she loses her prestige. Not so 
much on account of change of climate, 
somewhat on account of change of soil, but 
more because of not trying to raise fruit 

to the soil and climate. 

I have no doubt but that we are having a 
change of climatic conditions. Fifteen 
years ago we had good peach crops. Now, 
for four years, none. And this severe win- 
ter will probably not only dispel all hopes 
of fruit, but will kill many trees. I cut out 
half of my trees last season as cumberers 
of the ground. 

Replace Peaches with Pears 


I grubbed them out and dug deep holes, 
and will replace them with Keiffer pear 
trees, which are a sure cropper here. These 
holes are now full of snow, and thus I irri- 
gate and by means of the frost, loosen up 
the soil deep down where I am to place 
my trees. 

Another sure bearer here is the cherry. 
I see no reason why this region should not 
become noted for cherry orchards. We 
never fail in this crop and the trees seem 
reasonably long-lived. e 

en I moved to Jefferson county, and 
brought my stock of small-fruit plants, the 
old inhabitants poked fun at me for pre- 
suming to do such things here. Since then 
I have proved that small fruits can be suc- 
cessfully raised here by proper tillage. 

Last season was the driest known for 
years. Many grapes, raspberries and 
strawberries died from the drouth. But 
that is the first case in sixteen years. 
Every other season has been a success. 
Some kinds of raspberries survived, as did 
blackberries, currants, gooseberries and 
dewberries. We had a good crop of plums. 
If we get our usual winter’s moisture, we 
can replant with all assurance of success. 

No Success by Guesswork 

A man must study his soil and climate 
and plan his fruit planting accordingly, 
and then educated methods of tilling will 
succeed where ignorant negligence will fail. 

I still think that this can be made an 

apple country if the subsoil be broken by 
dynamite before planting, and then the soil 
cultivated as a cornfield, regularly man- 
ured, and a clover crop grown at intervals 
and allowed to fall and decay, then plowed 
under, and this kept up until the trees 
shade the ground, and by the falling of the 
leaves, ideal forest conditions prevail. 
We now crop the orchard, or grass it, and 
pasture it until the soil is as hard as the’ 
road, impervious to the water that does 
fall, and no nourishment is provided for the 
trees’ growth and fruitage. No spraying, 
no cultivation, no fertilizer, and we expect 
crops! 


COMMUNITY PACKING HOUSE 


There’s a community packing house in 
Thedford, Ont., which makes use of one or 
two novel methods that should appeal to 
those who are interested in organizing such 
a packing association in their community. 
For one thing no member and no sons or 
daughters of members are included in the 
help required in the packing house. The 
grading of the fruit is done by local 
men, and the wrapping by women and 
girls. An ingenious method of meeting 
miscellaneous expenses is to use for this 
purpose all the money secured by the sale 
of culls sent to the packing house instead 
of returning the proceeds to the owner. 
This serves a double purpose, as the man 
who sends in culls thus pays an extra large 
proportion of all such -expenses. 

Each member has his number and this 
must appear on each package of his fruit 
sold under the name of the association. 
Poor quality fruit may be rejected by the 
association, but provided it is accepted 
and the purchaser is dissatisfied the num- 
ber will identify the offender. As a rule 
such undesirable fruit must be sold 
wherever the grower can find a market. 


GRAPE BARK SHELLERS PESTS 

Old bark on grapevines shelters disease 
and insects over winter. It may be that 
these troubles will. cost more next spring. 
than to strip the bark and then spray. In 








San Joaquin county, Cal., it has been found 
that five cents per vine the cost of 
stripping. Old bark is s readily after 


Amen ‘Fruit Grower 
When It’s Nitrate 


Time for Peaches 


Use broadcast 200 
Ibs. per acre this 
Spring, at or after 
Blossom Time. 

It takes Nitrate of 
Soda for Peach 
Results. 


Send Post Card Today 
for Fruit Books— Free 





WM. S. MYERS, : Director 
25 Madison Ave., New York 


Use Your Ford! 





Ward Work-a-Ford 


Gives you a 12h. p. engine for less than the cost of 
a2h.p. Ford builds best engine in the world— 
it will outlast the car — and you might as well save 
your money and use it to do all your farm work. 
ee oy ee oe eee Mae ge ns 
nu’ permanent attachment to car. 
injure car or engine. May also be used on other cars. 
Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
, run by fan belt, gives perfect control. Money back 
if not satisfied. oats Ganieh Bend fea 
WARD TRACTOR CO., 2044 Wi St, Lincoln, Neb. 























THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 

Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 fi free. 
kind, asker the a Gen. Painful, Beelles 
uces Cy; wollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.28 a le at dealers or 
delivered. Book‘‘*Evidence™ free. 

W.F.YOUNG, P. D. F.. 11 Temple $t., Spiizafield, Mass. 


The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and so: from 
Solved the mown vines, mage foe th and 








barley. A. perfect 

chine. Nothing like it. “The machine I have been 
for for 20 rg F. Massey. “Tt will 

Exp. Station. Booklet 65 free” oa 








Bordeaux spraying. 
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y packing ‘sheds without loss of time. The 
- work of Johnson & Anderson of Entiat, 
with their 2-ton truck may well be taken 

rect as an example of what will be done b 
or trucks throughout this country next fall. 
v York Working from 7 p. m. to 6:30 a. m. Mr. 


A. Johnson and Mr. A. E. Anderson set a 
pace in fruit haulage. Mr. Johnson wrote: 

ding our records of hauling; will 
say it is pretty hard for us to give.an accu- 
rate record, but have made out two daily 
rca and will give you an idea of what 
we oe 


Drivel -- SatstOWe SITs) -- 
Time. fe AER he tg ee ? 
Mileage. . Dotted iene. es 
No. Trips . 

Aver. tay tn dis: ‘in miles . 
Weight carried in lbs. . 
Aver. weight per trip. Sette Wesson) state 
Weight returning in Ibs.. Tees a eee 
Ton-Mls.. . . “yon Sia edi acca I 
Boxes Car... 

Domes Feb sae: 

Gals. of gasoline . 

Miles pod as ”. o gasoline. 

Pts. 0 

eee Ada 


Cost per day—double wakes 
Cost per mile traveled . 
Cost per ton hauled 


First Shift Second Shift 
.A. Johnson A. E. Anderson 
‘a. m. to 6:30 p. m. 7 p. m. to 6:30 a. m. 
60 70 
5 4 
aS 12 17.5 
. 24,000 (12 tons ) 19,200 (9.6 tons) 
800 (2.4 tons) 4,800 (2.4 tons) 
4 1,000 
72 84 
600 480 
120 120 
7 8% 
8.57 8.23 
1% 1% 
48 46.6 


Including two drivers’ ‘wages, interest, insurance, taxes, garage rent, gasolnie, lubri- 


cants, repairs, a aun and tires, the cost of the one day’s work was as follows: 


pee om op Oh EE A ley Se a aaa 
COBG BEINGS teat cc hc date es ce cede so be OGLE Ly epost Gebel Wile Ath Ret 





Apple Crop and Trucks 


ASHINGTON’S orchards are 
known all over the United States 
—some of the finest apples on 

the market are grown there. 
Last fall, Washington’s immense apple 
crop had to be transported to the central 


“All the hauling consisted of hauling 
loose apples in boxes from different ranches 
into a central packing shed, the distance 
ranging from 4 to 12 miles. Started to haul 
the 11th of September, running one shift 
up to the 8th of October, running double 
shift from that time until the time we 
finished our contract. The amount hauled 
in pounds—2,157,080. Number of boxes— 
53,927. Number of days—95. Lost no 
time, as we would go over the truck on 
Sundays and oil up and tighten bolts. 

“In making our trips it also consisted of 
hauling out empty boxes to the. ranches. 
Would take out about 250 boxes to the 
trip, weighing about 1,000 pounds. So we 
consider that we did good work for the 
time we put in.” 

Here is their record for October 10, 1917: 


. $17,994 
Fi 1138 
.609 


115 
.016 








EXPERIENCE WITH TRACTORS 


Editor of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

You ask for our opinion of tractors. 
There are some good tractors and there are 
many bad tractors. We have one good 
tractor and one bad. The good tractor is 
only six-horse power on the drawbar, but 
it enables us to accomplish an immense 
amount of work in the rush seasons. 

We find that it will always do more than 
six horses in the same number of hours, and 
in the hot, muggy spring days and hot 
summer days, it does what it would take 
fifteen to eighteen horses to do, especially 
on broken or soft ground. We would hate 
very much to have to get along without a 
good tractor now that we have become used 
to one. 

You ask for the disadvantages of a 
tractor. There are no disadvantages to a 
good tractor. They, of course, break occa- 
sionally, and get out of order, but not more 
so than any other farm tool, and not nearly 
so much so in proportion to the amount of 
work théy do. 

As to the cost of operation, you can do. 
much work, such as plowing and disking, 
much cheaper than with horses, not con- 
sidering the life of the tractor. But when 
we consider that we do not think it is 
much cheaper. But the cost of operation is 
of very little importance. By disking and 
plowing at the proper time, by thorough 
disking and preparation, one can easily get 
back in crops several times the cost of 
operation. 

Between land in fair shape and land in 
excellent shape the difference in the crops 
might be as much as $20.00. The differ-° 
ence in cost between tractor preparation 
and preparation by horses, is not much, if 
any. The main point is to get the work 
done when it should be done, and a good 
tractor certainly helps immensely in this. 

Our good tractor is very light and very 
agile, very easily operated and tends to 
run Straight even on plowed ground and 
will turn in ve Oe. Se? ae on 
plowed ground. Pheag 
tivate corn and pull bin We burn 


ow, disk 












gasoline which he think better for all en- 
gines. We have dispensed with several 
teams as the tractor, on the rush hours, has 
been able to take so much of the load, and 
our work is always in better shape and 
more being done. In spite of all this no 
one should buy even a good tractor un- 
less they intend to learn it and give it the 
attention required. They will not run 
themselves and are not entirely fool-proof. 
POPLAR GROVE FARM Co., 
West Virginia. 





TRUCKS ARE NECESSARY 


The auto truck is no longer a luxury but 
almost a necessity for the successful Kan- 
sas farmer, thinks W. H. Sanders, in- 
structor in farm motors in the Kansas 
Agricultural College. 

Thousands of young men have been 
taken from the state_for national service. 


The size and type of farm, the distance 
from market, and the condition of roads 
will determine the value of a motor truck 
to a farmer, believes E. V. Collins, in- 
structor in steam and gas engineering. 

“The truck is certain to become more 
popular as farm labor becomes more scarce 
and horse feed higher priced,’’ said Mr. 
Collins. ‘It has proved almost indespensa- 
ble to those farmers who specialize— 
dairymen, breeders, fruit growers, seeds- 
men, nurserymen, and truck gardeners. 
It may be used for hauling mill-feeds and 
breeding-stock as well as for marketing. 

“The truck with a capacity of one or 
one and one-half tons seems to be the most 
popular, and it is better adapted to the 
wide range of uses on the farm. The 
truck has numberless advantages over 
horses. It. saves time, is cheaper—provid- 
ing there is enough work to do—and it 
stands without hitching. It is useful in 
taking men to and from distant fields in 
haying or harvest time, in hauling building 
material, and in fence building.” 
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THE SELF-OILING ; WINDMILL 
has become so popular in 
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Write AERMOTOR C0. 2500 Twelth SL, Chicago 




































Save$15 to $200 
On Your Engine 



























Let me send you a high-grade WITTE Kero-Oil Enginedirect ¥ 
from my exclusive factory—5-Year Guarantee—Money Back 
if Not Satisfied on my new 90-Day Trial Offer. Put a WITTE 
on the work you have, satisfy yourself that this is the best 
engine value you can possibly get. I can make immediate 

















= you need a W 





WRITE TODAY 


Judge Engines,’’ FREE. 














factory shipment —sell] you on practically your own terms. 


WITTE 


Operate at Half the Cost 


Just as easy to use as a gasoline engine. Made in the world’s largest 
exclusive engine facctory selling direct. I make nothing but engines, 
sell on any terms = for both. Idon’t need the money half as bad 
ITTE Kero-Oil Engine to do your hard work— 

» pumping, sawing, grinding, silo filling, 
it will earn its cost while you use it—the only power you 
can utiiize the year ’round and 


for my new offer and eng 2 
righted book — 

It tells you the practical 
things I have learned in 31 years building engines for 
all kinds of power use.—ED. H. WITTE, P: 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2148 Oakland Ave... Kansas City, Mo. 
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At least 55 per cent of these are from the 
farms, or have been engaged in farm work. 
This creates a shortage in farm labor 
which is likely to become permanent as 
successive drafts take place, and the gov- 
ernment is urging the few left on the farms 
to produce more farm products than ever 
before. 

Much valuable time is lost in the crop- 
growing season by the use of horses in 
making trips to town for needed supplies, 
for such trips usually take three or four 
hours or more. The auto truck could be 
used to good advantage for these trips. 

The truck ranges in capacity from half a 
ton to six tons, is as easily operated as an 
automobile, and the limit of its speed is 
governed only by the road over which it 
travels, the maximum being 20 miles an 
hour. 

Truck Saves Labor 


On the carefully laid out farmstead, the 
auto truck is capable of a great saving of 
labor in the handling of produce from the 
field to the granary or haymow, and in any 
other work that would suggest itself, as 
well as in the hauling of such produce to 





market. 


Hold up your 
- Separator Order: 


Cc 
o this first. Don’t think of 
seveting . : eo ape po ; 
learn what a big separator 
zalue you can get direct from Galloway. 


iction, clean skimm 
leaning and Ses iitea 

Gal Sanitary 

best tages of all 


Galloway and you get 
inone gopertect 



































When you buy an Eclipse Wood Windmill 
you get — most reliable water supply at 
the smallest cost. Eclipse mills after 

38 Years of Service 


are still pumping water—with n ir e: 

- ie. tate your sealer and ask "him a ¢ the 
ay — werful superior construction, 
many other fea tures. He’s ready to 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 
Chicago, Hlinois Manufacturers 


31,65 AYER 

















In The Nation’s Service 


America is sending its best 
men to fight for freedom, and 
in their honor the whole land 
is dotted with service flags 
carrying the stars of sacrifice. 


It is a far cry from the 
crowded city streets above 
which floats our service flag 
to the telephone exchange 
hidden in thefront-line trenches. 
But the actuating spirit of 
service here and abroad tre- 
mains unchanged. 


The Stars and Stripes is the 


those who give their men. 


portunity to do its share. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One System 
















emblem which unites us in war 
for human liberty and national 
honor. The service flag is the 
emblem which unites us in 
mutual sympathy for the men 
who give themselves and for 


These flags should inspire 
all citizens to greater endeavor 
and greater sacrifice. As one 
of the agencies of preparation 
and military support, the Bell] 
System is honored by the op- 


y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Universal Service 





@ 
Write for Your Copy Today 
and learn how to grow two big crops of 
strawberries each year. This book was 
written by the world’s leading straw- 


berry expert who has made a fortune 
growing strawberries. It tells you how to make 


oneacre dothe work oftwo,and makesstrawberry 
growing so easy and simple that beginners make 
ee $500 TO $1200 PER ACRE 
**$1600 per acreis the amount 
a from Kellogg Pedigree Plants, Have liogg Pedigree 
ood them i teen 77.50. 
jisod them exclusively forthe pas = G. HEMENWAY, Illinois. 
What others are doing, youcan do. Our book tells how. It’s FREE and Postpaid. 
Write for your copy today. A postal brings it by return mail. 
R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 360 Three Rivers, Mich. 











~~ Y Frui d ad 

Wy SPRAY \occcables with an EClipse Spray Pump 
THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL 

SPRAY PUMP MANUFACTURED 


For 28 years we have been supplying fruit growers 
with spraying utensils. One of our largest custom- 
ers is the U. S. Government. Could there be a better 
endorsement? Send for our free literature and get 
our special proposition—a liberal one. 
Seo MORRILL & MORLEY MFG. CO. 
et 7) *% BENTON HARBOR, MICH., Box 13 

erties o First in the. Field with a Successful Spray Pump 



























Tree Holes. | 
or Tree Beds? 


Most formers and orchard planters are 
prone to use the term “‘tree holes’? when 
spexing or thinking of the blasting of 
— or trees. In this they are wrong. 
he blasting of a tree hole is a crime against 
peed practice. What should be done is to 

last the soil where the tree is to stand and 
’round about that spot for many feet, in 
order to prepare it for root penetration and 
expansion, and for feeding the tree better 
than it otherwise could. Incidentally, the 
loosening effect of the blasting makes the 
actual excavating of the hole for the plant- 
ing of the tree easier and quicker. It can 
be done in a properly blasted bed with a 
shovel alone, and in less than a minute. 


How to Blast 


The charge of farm powder should be 
placed at a depth in the ground to be de- 
termined only on examination of the soil. 
If there are no layers of plow-sole, hardpan 
or clay—just clear loam to a depth of six 
feet or more—the charges may well be 
placed about three and one-half feet deep. 
But if there are layers of clay, hardpan or 
cemented gravel, the charges should be 
placed in them in order to break them thor- 
oughly, whether this requires a depth of two 
feet or six feet. Watch for changes in the 
soil formation as you move across the field. 

Having determined the depth for the 
holes, you then, and not till then, are ready 
to determine proper amount of powder for 
each charge. Invariably this should be 
just enough to lift and heave the ground to 
the surface, without blowing out a crater. 
Varying depths, of course, requires varying 
amounts. The proper charge will throw a 
little dust into the air, but actual earth 
will fly no higher than a couple of feet, and 
there will be little of that. The effect is 
confined beneath the surface. 


Blast In Dry Soil 


A factor that has a bearing on this mat- 
ter is the comparative dryness of the 
ground at the time of blasting. In wet 
ground a blast will not break far. In fact, 
its action is to drive the soggy or plastic 
earth surrounding the charge away for a 
foot or so, leaving an open cavity under- 
ground where the charge was, surrounded 
or enclosed by hard, tight walls—just like a 
thick-walled jug or big pot. In dry ground 
here is no such result. The gases crumble 
the earth from the very beginning, and 
tend to lift masses of it from the depth at 
which the charge is placed. The earth, 
having no cohesion or plasticity when dry, 
breaks and splits apart in every direction. 
The result is that you have a bed of soil as 
deep almost as the charge was placed, ten 
feet or more in diameter, all of it loose, fine 
and full of air. 

The test of condition for blastings is to 
take samples of the soil in your hand. Get 
the samples not on the surface, but down 
near where the charge is to go. Squeeze 
them. If they are dry enough they will 
crumble and break to dust under the pres- 
sure, and will run between your fingers; if 
too damp, the sample will lump and mold 
to your hand. Don’t attempt the use of 
high percentage nitro-glycerin dynamite or 
powder for this purpose. 


A VALUABLE BULLETIN 


“The Propagation and Pruning of 
Plants”’ is the title of a document recently 
issued by the States Relations Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
with the object of helping teachers in the 
secondary schools to present the subjects 
in an interesting and effective way to their 
pupils. The document, which is prepared 
by Mr. H. P. Barrows, specialist in agri- 
cultural education, outlines class-room in- 
struction in both subjects, and suggests 
practicums, projects and discussions, and 
gives a complete outline of a demonstra- 
tion project in this connection, for the ren- 
ovation of an old orchard. The section on 
pruning covers principles, the pruning of 
fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, and 
shade trees, and gives some attention to 
practical tree surgery. It suggests a num- 
ber of Farmers’ Bulletins, which teachers 
will find helpful in presenting the subjects. 


A CHICK RAISER 
*‘And how are the twins today, Mrs. 
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RAISE A BIGGER, BETTER 
GARDEN WITH LESS WORK 


ARKER Weeder, Mulcher and Cultivator, 3 gar- 
den. tools in 1, cuts weeds and 
breaks the surface crust 
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No Doubles 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Box 16B,Grenloch, NJ. 





Hennessey?” inquired the kindly old gen- 
tleman ing into a howling perambu- 
lator. “I’m fair frazzled out,” responded 


the weary mother. “They won’t set, ner 





they won’t lay, They jest squawks.’ 
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The Fruit Grower’s Incubator 


By C. A. Langston, Editor of “Poultry for Profit” Department 


for the hen and, in some respects, is 

more reliable than the hen. If fifty or 
more pullets for fall and winter laying are 
wanted, an incubator will be eer: 
Do not be afraid to trust any of the reliable 
makes. Here are a few suggestions from 
one who does all of his hatching for fall and 
winter layers with an incubator: 

1. Do not fool with an incubator that 
has a capacity of less than 100 eggs. The 
smaller sizes are for those who are engaged 
in special breeding. 

2. Provide hovering capacity equal to 
egg capacity of the incubator. By doing 
this you will save the chicks. Crowding is 
the beginning of trouble. 

3. Regulate heat to the temperature 
called for by book of instructions, before 
the hatch is started. If temperature is not 
steady on the day selected, wait until the 
next. 

4. From the twelfth day the tempera- 
ture will commence to run high, and it will 
probably take a jump up on the eighteenth 
day, and tend to go still higher at pipping. 
Just watch these points and turn the ad- 
justment screw as required. Otherwise, 
try to sleep soundly. You will probably 
forget to do your part by the hatch more 
often than the incubator, such as turning 
eggs, filling and cleaning the lamp. 


The Price of Eggs 


Readers of this department will recall 
the prediction made last fall that eggs 
would bring 50 cents at country stores 
before the close of winter.. The price 
er went to 68 cents. Producers are 

And those who have no eggs to 
sell are full of self-reproaches. 

Some reasons for the egg shortage are, 
in the first place, that many hens and 
pullets have been sent to market and many 
more have been served on farm tables. 
Mr. Hoover specially urged the substitu- 
tion of poultry for beef and pork. In con- 
sequence the poultry stock of the country 
has been greatly reduced. As this process 
of reduction has been oing on for more 
than a year the egg production last season 
did not meet the normal demand for im- 
mediate consumption and —— One 
cold storage plant reports only 500 cases 
on hand the first of January, whereas more 
than fourteen thousand cases were on hand 
on the first of the previous January. 

In the second place, the high cost of feed 
coupled ‘with winter weather of record 
severity, has cut down the winter produc- 
tion of the early pullets and postponed the 
production of the molting hens. There are 
millions of pullets and hens which are idle 
right now because they do not get enough 
feed to keep up the body-life and make 
eggs. They have been deluged with corn, 
and in consequence have laid on internal 
fat to the detriment of egg production. 


A Better Ration 


Why farmers will meen on doing this 
year after year is a great mystery. Corn 

is worth $3.30 per endeot and mill feed 
$2.25." By feeding a wheat agg 
the corn consumption would eut 
in half, and at the same time the hens 
would be getting substances essential. to 
the composition of an but which are 
not present in corn to the same extent. 
For every 200 pounds of corn and mill feed 
there would be a saving of $1.00 in the 
ios bill as compared with the use of corn 
alone. 

A little beef scrap mixed in the mill feed, 
and the mixture put in a hopper where the 
chickens can help themselves, would soon 
bring the corn-fed farm flocks around to 
fair egg production. 

The farmer who complains that this 
Pp an ay nd ‘will cost too much. should 
ofan the cost of any ration that falls short 

‘production. The costliest feed is 


Te modern incubator is a substitute 





the eggless feed, and the pure corn ration 
is an eggless feed. 


Government Steps Forward 


Every post office in the land is now dis- 
playing a poster on poultry husbandry. 
One bright man read the section which be- 
gins with the stately word “eliminate” and 
purports to deal with the subject of remov- 
ing roosters from the flocks by June first 
in order to produce infertile eggs during 
the summer months, and remarked that the 
first reading gave him the impression that 
it was the roosters that produced the in- 
fertile eggs. 

Another sectien treats of poultry-house 
construction. Nail strips over the cracks 
in the walls of the old hen house, it 
advises. A literal interpretation of the 
advice would mean in many cases air- 
tight hen houses, and consequent frozen 
eombs and feet. The simple rule for all 
building and alteration for poultry pur- 
poses is to make the building absolutely 
wind-proof on three sides. The fourth 
side, preferably the southern, should be 
open. A wind-proof shed of this descrip- 
tion would be safer than a building with 
open windows inserted without reference 
to the laws governing air drafts. Farm- 
ers had better let open-window designs 
alone if they are uncertain as to the 
proper arrangement and location. Get 
the state model and build right, or knock 
out the south side and let it go at that. 


Best Hatching Dates 


This same poster offers some advice on 
this subject: ‘‘For the heavy breeds— 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds—aim to.get off 
the first hatches by March 1.” This date 
will give the pullets time to reach laying 
maturity by September first. If winter- 
laying pullets are wanted, this recom- 
mendation will not apply to many poultry 
keepers. For a wide southern belt of the 
country pullets, in laying by the first of 
September, would mean pullets in molt by 
the first of December. It is a fact that the 
winter-egg production can be defeated as 
effectively by hatching too early as by 
hatching too late. This is particularly true 
of those sections in which cold weather 
does not normally appear before the mid- 
dle of November. There is no single date 
nl see a hatches for winter layers that 

ds good for all parts of the country. 
ee the southern belt, extending as far 
north as the Ohio river, April 1 is nearer 
the right date. 

Feeding has something to do with the 
development of winter-laying pullets. 
Their growth must not be forced or retard- 

. dust give them plenty of range and 
two feeds daily of a grain mixture, after 
they are four months old. And put them 
in their laying quarters one month before 
they are expected to commence laying. 

to find a good breeder and do not 
begrudge him a fair price for select eggs 
from select stock. Two dollars a setting 
of fifteen eggs is not a high price in these 
days. If laying stock is wanted, be careful 
about buying into the show strains. And 
remember that a large express bill does not 
necessarily impart virtue to the eggs in the 
express package. A neighbor may have 
just as good stock as you will get by buying 
one thousand miles from home. 





HOW TO SAVE BABY CHICKS 
Firman L. Carswell, 632 Gateway Sta- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo., a prominent poul- 
try raiser and owner of Rockledge Farm has 
issued a remarkable book on poultry. Baby 


'chicks and how to handle them in order to 


save a full hatch is one part of this book 
—— will save and make many dollars for 

pe LB ate raiser. Much valuable in- 
formal is also given on simple remedies 
that can be ee = Angy seat a rid a pee 
of lice, gapes, etc sent 
fee t6 any one writing for it to Me. Cars- 
well at above address. 


Bi temeatBtntches 
ai est Chicks 


That’s nse will get with my 

etter die aa a kana 
The whole we fs in my big catal 
“Hatching Facts’’,sent Free. Itt 

how money ismaderaising poultry. Get 

Book and you'll want to 

start one of my Guaranteed 

Hatching Outfits making 


money for you. It’s good pa- 
triotism triotismand good bulteas te 


raise poultry this year, and 


95 140-Egg 


Buys Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Prize Winning Model—Double Fibre Board 












a 1 Colleges. With 


this Guar: ing Out 
fit and my Guide Book for setting up andope 


erating you can makea peer Andmy 
- Special Offers itist 


Now, or 
“Hatching Facts’—It Tetollsalle Jim Roban, Pres. 


BelieCityincubatorCo.,Box103 Racine.Wis, 


anton for my Free Cat- 


















for You 
Money 











“LEE’S POULTRY BOOK” 
“CARE OF BABY CaS” 


“SEC OF GG pe 
SECRETS GCESS WITH CHK CHICKENS Books 
This Lee Poultry Library of five Saaihentt for 6c Fr ee 


stamps to cover mailing. Send at onceto 
GEO. H. LEE CO., 428 Lee Building, Omaha, Nebraska 


5 Poultry 





DAY-OLD CHICKS 


of quality guaranteed to 1,500 miles. Eggs for 
Hatching at low prices. Bar. Rocks, S. C. W. Leg- 
> + Wyandottes, 
Chicklet catalog free. 


Goshen, Indiana 


Buff ‘and w. Orpingtons. 
GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R4 





Save All Your Chicks 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 245 Reefer Bldg., 
Kaneas Ci geal 4 Mo. , is me free a valuable 


How to Cure i 





—POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT— 
Foy’s big book tells all about it. Contains many 
red plates—an encyclopedia of poultry infor- 
mation, pool at houses, wid kNov eggs, etc. 
WRITTEN B MAN henry be oO 


for 5 cents. Low prices, fow 


FRANK FOY,. Box 6, CLINTON, IOWA 


— Sent 














WILL sw YOUR CHICKS 


Pout reader of this “Bod'Se will write P. J. Kelly, the 
i. Minewools Minn., will 
“Whi hite ‘Diar- 
$ it tells how to poorest, — 
and save the yw ag A free. this 
urges you to write for So ae 





[Stop Hat ching Weak Chicks 
With Cheap 


Incubators 


Remember it is not 
how many you hatch 
that counts, a 
many you raise icks 


and 
wobbly, ‘and ii live bat a few 
, mean to 











You can buy sanitary Roost- 
ing and Nesting Fixtures, 
a7 Coops,Hoppers, ete.cheaper 
than you can build. Used 
Aw over 10 vears by thousands of 
2B successful pars keepers. 

Pottercomplete HenneryOut- 





fits up. Portable Houses 
all sizes, $16 up. Start right. 
set world’s best cquinment at 
Sonat 3 prices, Get rid of your makeshift, unsanitary fix- 
end 4e in stamps for postage on large catalog. 


POTTER & CO., 82 Forest Ave., Downers Grove, | it. 


‘Keep Your Hens a Laying 





Trust your Reaching te 
tried and tested 


™ SUCESSFUL” nad 


tncubators and Brooders 
Used by the big money makers : 
who sta: galery Les year after 25 Years i 
ear. Pou Making Cood 
Book klet, “‘How 7 to Raise 48 
of 60 chicks, st 10 cents. Satsiog Free. Write today. 
Des Moines Incubster Co.. 16 Secand Street, Des Moines, lowa 
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Project to 


Improve Berries 


By Wellington Brink, 
College Station, Texas. 


A project that has been carried on by the 
division of horticulture, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, under the Adams 
fund of the federal appropriation for sev- 
eral years, is the improvement of rasp- 
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No. I—Fertile Plant Selected From Second Gen- 
eration for Further Propagation Resulted 
From Cross Between theWell-known Brilliant 
Raspberry and the Louisiana Dewberry 
(Rubus rubisettus). 


berries and blackberries, or the hybrids 
between them. 

H. Ness, horticulturist in charge, has the 
following to say in regard to his experiment: 

“It is a well-known fact that the crossing 
of plants gives, as a general thing, rise to a 
variable progeny, in which the stability of 
characters is so shattered that all combina- 
tions of the parent characters, and even 

















No. II—Sterile Plant of Second Generation. 


some that seem entirely foreign to either 
parent, may occur. It is for this very 
reason that our modern improvement of 
plants so frequently makes its start with 
crossing, or hybridization. 

“In spite of the apparent advantages of 
obtaining a new combination of desirable 
characters in a great variety of forms, this 
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YOU COOK YOUR 
FOOD—WHY NOT 
‘YOUR TOBACCO? 


OU know what broiling does to 
4 steak, baking to a potato—and 
toasting to bread. 


In each case flavor is brought out 
by cooking—by “‘toasting.” 


So you can imagine how 


improves the flavor of the Burley 
tobacco used in the Lucky Strike 


Cigarette. 


IT’S TOASTED 


© Guaranteed by ‘ ; 
Sp EE Gb 
Vo ! 8 


- ~~ 


toasting 


10c 


If your dealer does not 
carry them, send $1.20 
for acarton of 12 pack- 
ages to The American 
Tobacco Co.,N.Y. City 























No. IIi—Representative of First Generation. 
Variably Sterile. Parent of Nos. I and II. 


No. IV—Louisiana Dewberry Obtained From 
Seed Collected in Southern Louisiana. 
—— of No. III and Grandparent of Nos. I 

ni . 


method has its drawbacks. The most 
common of these is sterility on the part of 
the very first product of the cross, as in the 
case of the mule among animals. Sterility, 
to a degree more or less insurmountable, 
has delayed this work of im roving rasp- 
berries and blackberries. Yet, since this: 





sterility was not absolute, as in the mule, 
but variable in a degree, the work has been 
continued. 


Hybrids Produced This Year 


“This year for the first time fertile hy- 
brids were produced, when 280 plants, a 
second generation of hybrids between the 
Brilliant, a red raspberry, as father, and a 
native blackberry, as mother, gave five per- 
fectly fertile individuals. These five plants 
were very similiar in all characters, bein 
typical raspberries in stems and leaves, an 


“ intermediate in-the characters of the flow- 


er and fruit. This fruit was dark red or 
brown, larger than that of the raspberry. 
It more closely resembled in form that of 
the raspberry than that of the blackberry, 
being spherical in outline. The fruit takes 
its aroma from the raspberry, while the 
flavor is a pleasant mild acid, partaking of 
rer qualities of both raspberry and black- 


Ty. 

‘It. is hoped that the seeds from the fruits 

of these plants, sown in September, will 

bring: forth a large third generation, from 

which ample opportunities for further se- 

ar for economic excellences may be 
ad.” 





When you say “Phew! it’s cold,’”’ don’t 
forget that your stock, if gifted like 
Balaam’s ass, would say the same thing. 
Do all you can to make the faithful crea- 
tures comfortable. Give them the best 
shelter possible and stoke their inside fur- 
nace with hearty feed. Do this because 
you are a decent sort of fellow and know 
that “a merciful man is merciful to his 
beasts,”’ but at the same time you might as 
well realize that what you spend now to 
make them comfortable is the truest econ- 
omy and will be repaid to you in better 
capacity on their part. 
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Official World’s Record Cow 


A new goal for official milk production 
has been reached by a Holstein-Friesian 
cow in British Columbia. Her record just 
completed is 30,427 pounds of milk with a 
butter production of 1,072 pounds. From 
the time of her first freshening to the end of 
her present 365 days’ test she produced 
110,149 pounds of milk. She is under 
eight years of age. 


Dairy Cows for the South 


The Great War is causing many shifts. 
The Weekly News Letter of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture says: “‘To have 
cows as a part of the equipment .on eve 
farm, enabling the tenants to become self- 
supporting throughout the year and at the 
same time maintain desirable soil condi- 
tions, is a plan recommended by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry among the land 
owners of the south. The plan is accom- 
panied with an active campaign for feed 
production; as a result, marked increase in 
the acreage of legumes, particularly velvet 
beans and peanuts, has been shown.” 


No Substitute for Butter 


The Attorney General of Wisconsin has 
recently handed down a decision that 
oleomargarine may not be substituted for 
butter on the table of the State Veterans’ 
Home. In this connection it is stated that 
about one year ago a similar substitution 
was made in a state institution farther east, 
but after a period of trial it was found that 
the total saving was more than offset by 
the cost of increased medical attention. 
The conclusion is that the money saved in 
substituting oleomargarine for butter soon 
finds its way into a doctor’s pocket. 


How Milk Is Used 


According to experts of the U. S. Dairy 
Department, the 1917 milk production of 
our country is 89,547,500,000 pounds of 
milk, from 22,768,000 cows—4,000 pounds 
of milk per cow. We use that- milk in 
these ways: 389,600,000,000 for butter 
making, yielding 1,650,000,000 pounds of 
butter; 36,500,000,000 for drinking; 4,200,- 
000,000 for cheese, making 420,000,000 
pounds of cheese; 3,150,000,000 for ice 
cream, making 210,000,000 gallons of ice 
cream; 2,437,500,000 for condensed milk, 
oe 975,000,000 pounds of condensed 
m . , 


Eat More Cottage Cheese 


The by-product. of butter making is 
32,679,000,000 pounds of skim milk which 
could be made into 4,901,000,000 pounds 
of cottage cheese. And that much cottage 
cheese would contain more protein than is 
contained in all the beef consumed in the 
United States. 

This will suggest the opportunity for 
food conservation in the utilization of 
skim milk, in the form of cottage cheese 
for human food, instead of feeding it to 
stock or throwing it away. 


Hog Killing In Britain 


According to official figures secured by 
the United States Food Administration, 
hogs have decreased much more than any 
other class of livestock in the British Isles. 
The total decline for 1916 and 1917 was 
over 600,000, of which more than 50,000 
were brood sows. 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


A survey of co-operative and marketin: 
~— Cans b ee Office of ag ow = 

ural Orga ions is reported by the 
U. pa breed of Soe ~o Co- 
operative Marketing Organizations Amon 
Farmers in the United States,” Bulletin 
547, Washington, D. C. bd . 
_ There are about 12,000 of these organ- 
izations. . Minnesota takes the lead, fol- 
lowed by Iowa, Wisconsin and North 
Dakota. Elevators, live stock shipping 





Livestock andDairy — 





associations, creameries and cheese fac- 
tories are the principal fields for co-opera- 
tion in these states. Then comes the 
Pacific Northwest with its fruit and pro- 
duce associations. Cotton organizes the 
farmers in the southern states and tobacco 
in Kentucky. Creameries lead in this line 
of endeavor in New England. 

State laws relating to the formation of 
co-operative associations are given, to- 
gether with much valuable knowledge con- 
cerning the financing and business prac- 
tices of various types of organization. 





The sugar shortage has caused much 
thought to be taken as to how we may 
overcome this difficulty and so far the best 
suggestion seems to be the general one of 
raising more bees and getting more honey. 
It is said that honey can be used in most 
recipes where sugar is called for, and it is 
claimed that the care of bees is less work 
ae any other chore connected with the 

arm. . 
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tests made by leading Agri- Farm = 
cultural Cothases, orecae that the “IOWA” 
Cream Separator skims closest. 
“IOWA” is the only separator with the 
famous, patented 


‘CURVED DISC BOWL 


the World’s closest skimming device, Send for, 
free book *‘FACTS”’—tells results of skimming 
tests and shows how the *‘IOWA” increases 
ssa cream checks by stop- 
SN ses 
es. ‘ore yo 
wa id try the “IOWA,” 
Tite todays 


- ASSOCIATED MFRS. CO. 
231 Mollan Ave. Wateriee, ta. 
















Simerican, 


GUARANTEED 
SEPARATOR 


Proposition tosend new, well 
made, running, perfect skimming 
for $17.9, Skims warn & 
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class by itself, It has a business-like appearance. 

if it were well made, and it is. 
There is no make-believe about it anywhere, from the wide-spreading 
substantial base to the solid, seamless, symmetrical supply can. 


It’s no wonder that big dairymen and creamerymen who have 
for years made a careful study of dairy methods and machinery refuse 
to consider any other separator but the De Laval. 
from every angle—clean skimming, ease of operation, freedom from 
repairs, durability—there is no other cream separator that can com- 
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a 
NEW DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Every Reflection 
Shows Perfection 


Vert from every angle, the De Laval is distinctly in a 


pare with the De Laval. 


They know that it has a record of 40 years of service behind 
ft. They know that it can be depended upon. 
they can’t afford to take chances with any other cream separator— 


And neither can you. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 


EVERY NEW DE LAVAL IS EQUIPPED WITH A BELL SPEED-INDICATOR 
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It looks as 
It looks sturdy, and it is. 


They know that 


They know that 


29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 














Last Call for This Great Cream Separator Sale!! 


THE GENUINE 
TUBULAR “A” 


ADDRESS 
DEPT. GE. 285 













SHARPLES: serisrors 


Tremendous Price Reductions! 












CREAM 















and our big 


direct to you from eight centrally located distributing ware- 
houses in every section of the country. 


are on board cars at various warehouses. This means big freight savings 
and quick deliveries. Liberal Allowance for Your Old Tioaeeten 
Order No. Obs. per Price 

GE—20 No.2 300 Ibs. $ 55.00 *% $32.75 
GE-30 No.3 400 Ibs. 65.00 * 40.00 
GE—40 No. 4 500 Ibs, 75.00 * 45.00 
GE-—60 No. 6 700 Ibs. 90.00° * % 52.50 

No.9 900 Ibs. 110.00 * 70.00 


TE NET 

The “world’s best” Cream Separator—Sharples famous 
original Tubular ‘‘A”’ is now within your reach at a 

ice so low and conditions so liberal, you cannot possibly refuse. 

n't put off buying your Separator another day. The time to act is 
here, for our limited stock is going fast. 

BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS! I 

Order direct from this advertisement or write today 

for Sharples Tubular “‘A’’ Cream Separator colored illus- 


trated catalog. easy terms, 
bi wepeced price offers. Learn why P. M. Sharples picked us 
for this great public service, 


"Scotia discount of 3%, if cash accompanies order. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 











ys’ free trial plan, the double guarantee 


Save You Nearly Half! 


West—North—South. Prices 
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Very hardy all over north. Sweet and fine flavor 
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imeem r sive Strawberry _— - bearin 
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Rossney ‘Pear Tender, sweet, juicy, of delicious fis s75ceach 
- vor. 
large and handsome. Vigorous grower, hardy and very productive. A... 
——— d—two 


Dakota Grape— Ripens 
early—8th to 20th of PAu peat Sure to beat the frost. Stands Dakota winters 
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“I believe the Goulds ‘Pomona’ Barrel Pump is the best for 
small fruit growers,” writes W. B. Nissley in charge of 
Vegetable Gardening at the New York State School of 
Agriculture, Long Island. “It is of sufficient strength and is 
large enough to maintain a high, even pressure, which is 
one of the most a things to keep in mind for suc- 

cessful spra: Ask your dealer to show you 


OULDS SPRAYER 
HAND AND POWER 


—50 styles—one for every spraying need. 
All ierouaie tested. Our frec book, 
“Hand and PowerSprayers,” gives val- 
uable hints on spraying and de- 
scribes sprayers for every pur- 
pose. Write today for your 
copy. Address Dept. 23. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co, 
Main Office and Works: 





Goulds Fig. 1100 
“*Pomona’”’ Barrel Sprayet 


“The Best for Small Fruit Growers” 
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Siaise bigger crops 






with Planet Jr.tools 











Pog this year with old-style out-of-date tools 
s 
double your acreage. 
readily used by a woman or boy. 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and 


Fully guaranteed. 
Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, 





them, hoes and cultivates all through the season. hand-machine that does 
the work so easily, quickly and thoroughly that it ade for itself in a single 
season. 
No. 8 Horse Hoe does a greater variety of work in corn, potatoes, 
tobacco, cotton, and other crops requiring similar cultivation, and 
does it more thoroughly than any other one-horse cultivator made. dy 
It is stronger, better made and finished. Lastslonger. Its depth 
regulator and extra-long frame make it steady-running. ti- > 
vates deep or shallow and different width rows. 15 0} , 
styles of one-horse cultivators—various prices, 


SLALLEN&CO Box1107G sieneeptesr~ 
New 72-page Catalog, free! é 


Illustrates Planet Jrs doing actual 
work, and de- 













You can’t meet the urgent need of cultivating increased 





and meth- 


Get Planet Jr Seeders, Wheel-Hoes and Cultivators, and 
They are strong, yet so light they can be 


Cultivator 


and Plow sows all garden seeds (in drills or hills), plows, opens furrows and covers 

























Commercial SULPHUR 


Brooklyn Brand 99% Pure 

















NDIOS 


For Orchardists and the Man- share “fait Saturally the Best? Genpeliats queen. Citmetaaieeun 
ufacturer of Spraying Material Zinas lo Mell te est! ie sed! Bo save rovers seine ‘ol © 

Battelle & Renwick tec your family with th this kind of ie insurance. Further fakorme- 

80 Maiden Lane . New York | i°truit 00., Hoon 573, il? Wisconsin “Si,” Milwankee, Wis, 
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Fruit Growers Were Saved $100,000.00 


In the August fifteenth issue of THe Fruir Grower, 2 NEW SYSTEM ot 
applying liquid spray was first announced. A FASTER—EASIER 
possible by a new invention called ‘“‘Spray Gun.” It was found that with ire 
one man could distribute spray much faster than two men with long poles and ae 
much better work—owing to the extreme projectiveness of the fine spray—made 

ible by the invention which by a peculiar air draft, the finest spray was carried 
into the tops of the tallest trees. 

Practical growers from all parts of the country visited the factory and made 
very careful tests of the apparatus and found that it was surprisingly efficient. As a 
result—more than one hundred of-a-NEW TYPE, 10 H. P., twenty-gallon-per. 
minute power sprayers were sold and thousands of the ee The first announce. 
ment of this new system had for its caption: 


Spraying Revolutionized 


When reports began pouring.in that these powerful sprayers | were. putting out. 
4, 800 eons per day and that the thousands of sprayguns were not Saving” 
one-ha the labor but—doing much better work with 25 per cent less spray material— 
apie this new system and the spraygun, as they were called, were proven to be. the 

ractical and economical method for the ibution of liquid spray and Fan we 
wesc ely conservative figures have been ei on last year’s saving to the frui 
we. — of the gun in labor and material of ONE HUNDRED THOU AND 

Owing to the varied conditions in all parts of the country, it was decided to 
build these powerful sprayers in ONE TYPE but in THREE SIZES and they ps 
truly wonderful machines. 

The GUNS are so constructed that a suitable disc can be used to accommodate 
the capacity of any power epearot capable of peters, irs 200 lbs. pressure. ‘Thousands 
of these guns were used on all kinds of power sprayers last year. Investigation shows 
that the very best fruit grown last year was sprayed with these guns; fruit that sold 
at the highest market price. 

A matter of no little importance is—WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THESE 
ACHIEVEMENTS? At the New York State Fruit Growers’ Convention held at 
Rochester, just a few days ago, these three unique sprayers with the spraygun, were on 
exhibition. Beautiful apples from different sections were also shown as evidence of 
the effectiveness of this method of spray. It was, as Sg be expected, “FRIEND” 
ios peamtaae el at COMPANY, GASPORT, NEW YORK, was the proud and 
happ r of all the honors in connection with this new s tem and the spraygun 
which is fully covered by patents owned by THE “FRIEND” COMPAN 

Most of the practical sprayer features in use today that have real merit were 
invented by these people who seem to have special ability along this line. It was this 
same company who built the first power sprayer ever made and the grower who has 
not had the opportunity to operate the equipment made » Bromine ‘friends of the 
fruit grower” at Gasport, certainly have not found the true pleasure of true spraying. 

he distribution of these sprayers and the sprayguns is made throughout the 
west by the United Rex Spray Companies with headquarters at Toledo, O., Omaha, 
Neb., North Yakima, Wash., and Benicia, Cal. 

Many attempts will be ‘made to copy the “Friend”? Company’s inventions but 
the majority of growers will prefer to co-operate with those who are spending thou- 
sands of dollars in order to make oe, hardest job on the farm a REAL PLEASURE, 


‘YING HOSE 
HAMILTON MADE 


“The Standard of America” 


<= Spray your trees with hose made to withstand the 
chemicals and acids which cause ordinary fruit hose to 
deteriorate quickly. Hamilton Fruit Spray Hose will give sev- 
eral years service for one cost. Used by leading fruit growers. 
who recognize Hamilton quality and ultimate economy. 


¥4-Inch Perfect. Hose %4-Inch Sterlingworth Hose 
In 50-foot pieces, coupled. 6-ply A - Spray —— in 500-foot 
lengths. T he best. : 















fabric and fine rubber. 


$1500 Either kind will stand 600 pounds test. Satisfac- 
P tory for any power or hand sprayer. $15.00 for 

on roo feet. Cash with order. Express paid to your 
100 Feet station. Shipments immediate. 


HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


202 Meade Street, Trenton, New Jersey 


(200 to | BEAN 
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00 Apple Cankers and Control 


By A. S. Colby, Editor “Diseases of Fruit and Tree” Department 
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HE word “canker” is loosely used in 

| connection with a diseased i 

found on woody plants where bark 
js killed over a more or less definite area. 

The causes of cankers are many and 
varied and include the following: (1) 
those primarily brought on by unfavorable 
weather conditions, such as frost injury; 
(2) those caused by mechanical injuries, 
such as are induced by tillage implements 
carelessly used, and (3) i 
attributed to the entrance of fungi or bac- 
teria into the plant tissue where the bark 
has not been bruised. 

By far the greater number of cankers are 
started by an injury to the bark of the tree 
exposing the unprotected tissue to fungus 
attack, whereupon spores of the various 
bark and wood destroying jung) come to 
rest there and start growth if sufficient 
moisture be present. The growth and 
spread of the disease irritates the surround- 
ing tissue to such an extent that the latter 
@ killed, making it im ible for the tree 
to heal over the wound. 


Apple Cankers Serious 


The cankers on apple trees are more seri- 
ous than generally supposed, since once 
established they usually persist from year 
to year, gradually enlarging till the limb, 
and in time the whole tree, is killed. In 
addition, the fungus or bacterial disease 
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Biack Rot Canker 


present. in the cankered area sends out 
annually, usually in the spring, immense 
numbers of spores or propagating bodies 
which spread the disease. 

One of the most important apple cankers 
is that known as the rot canker, or, as 
it is generally known in the eastern part of 
the United States, the New York apple 
tree canker. This disease is especi: 
dangerous, since it not only lives on the 
limbs, but has other forms, as spots on the 
leaves, and as a rot on the fruit itself, all 


being present on the same tree. Neither is only 


it confined to the apple, but is also found 
on other fruit, shade, and forest trees. 

The distribution of the above disease in 
apple orchards is general throughout the 
apple growing sections of the United States 
which extend from the Mississippi river to 
the Atlantic coast, and is also quite com- 
mon in southeastern Canada. In some 
sections it seems to be more prominent in 
one form than another, which is the reason 
for its accepted name of the New 
York apple tree canker in that section. 


When Canker Begins 


The canker on the limb commences as a 
small, reddish brown area, usually on t 
upper surface of the limb, originating in a 
wound of some sort, such as that left by a 
twig being broken off. As the diseased area 
increases in size, it darkens, and soon the 
bark becomes rough and cracked, being 
killed back to the wood. ‘The sap wood is 
attacked in turn. With continued growth 
of the fungus in the bark, more cracks are 
formed parallel with the long axis of the 
branch until the entire limb is girdled, re- 
sulting in its ultimate death. When the 
sap wood is affected, it is evidenced by the 
dark brown stain given it. The bark 
clings pg a wood for some months or 
years, © ore — away, 
numbers of the small, dark colored pus- 
tules or fruiting organs appear over its 
surface.’ From these pustules or spore cases 


ar multitudes of spores in the spring 
of the year, continuing some weeks. These 
fruiting pustules are shown near top of 
cankered area in accompanying picture. 

As the spores are borne in the cankered 
areas, ~— are washed down by the spring 
rains to the unfolding leaves, and later to 
the growing fruit. On the leaves the spores 
germinate and enter the tender leaf tissue, 
seemin Bly without a wound be | neces- 
sary. In a few days, small, purplish specks 
appear, enlarging till they reach in some 
cases, the size of 4% inch in diameter, and 
turning to a yellowish brown, with a center 
more of a grayish color. The-spot is irreg- 
ular in outline, which, with the peculiar 
color shadings present has suggested the 
name “‘frog-eye”’ for the appearance on the 
leaf. Bordeaux injury on the leaf is some- 
times confused with this form of black rot, 
especially in the early part of the season, 
but is easily identified by the fact that 
spray-injury spots remain small and cir- 
cular throughout the summer. 

It is not thought that spores arise from 
the leaves to any extent, though character- 
istic fruiting pustules have been reported 
as being present on the leaves. 


Black Rot 


Black rot on the fruit is characteristic in 
that the apple is reduced to a black 
mummy, covered thickly with the pus- 
tules as described for other forms of the 
disease. These mummied fruits, hangi 
on the tree over winter, may also ai 
in spore dissemination at the beginning of 
the growing season. The disease may 
start at the blossom end of the apple, or at 
some wound, the author having in many 
cases traced its entrance to the hole made 
by the coddling moth in the side of the 
fruit. As the fruit becomes ripe, it is more 
subject to attack than in the green state. 
Spores are soon developed and dissemi- 
nated from the numerous pustules on the 
apple all through the summer. As cold 
weather approaches fungus activity ceases, 
the cankers being the chief source of infec- 
tion at the beginning of the next growing 


season. 
Remedies to Adopt 


From a study of the above characteris- 
tics of the black rot, it becomes evident 
that there are two methods of attack avail- 
able for the orchardist in controlling this 
disease. (1) the removal of the cankers 
and mummied fruits as sources of infection, 
and (2) the protecting of the susceptible 
parts of the tree by proper sprays. 

In the removal of the sources of infec- 
tion, the badly cankered limbs should be 
cut off during the winter season at the 
time for pruning. If systematic 
care is taken of the orchard, the canker 
will never get a foothold. The author has 
seen many a New England orchard, how- 
ever, where the trees were not worth work- 
ing with because the canker had nearly 
girdled the scaffold branches, and it was 
a question of a few years before the 
entire tree would be dead. In pruning, the 
branch should be cut close to and parallel 
with the parent branch of the trunk. 
Never leave a stub. The cambium layer 
will start to roll over the wound, and if the 
tree is vigorous will soon seal the wound 
from outside infection. - . 

Various coverings are in use designed to 
protect the open wound from the fungus 
infection till the cambium layer has grown 
over it. None.of these is absolutely satis- 
factory. The author, however, has used a 
paint of raw linseed oil, thickened. with 
white lead and darkened with lamp black 
with fair results. No covering can fail to 
injure the cambium to some extent, but 
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till the cambium roll started to tke 
around the wound. If the pruning is done 
just before growth starts, painting may be 
done a few weeks later. 

The protection afforded the leaves and 
fruits by spraying is especially important, 
sinee spores are continually starting new 
disease centers thereon hout the 
growing season. By the ‘regular spray 
schedule outlined for -ordinary summer 
spraying, the disease can be quite effectual- 
ly checked. This included the “pre 
bloom” spray, the “calyx” spray, and two 
more, one at three weeks 


large after the bloom, and the other at approxi- 


yop ten weeks after * oa egret ag 
t . spr may e sulphur, 
while the leet should be bordeaux. 
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Buy Your Tractor Now 


[Se tractor is a real help to American 


farmers now. It is fast taking oyer all 
eee heavy an pve work, ' 

erosene is the best, as it certainly isthe cheapest 
tractor fuel. Therefore all our tractors, Mantes hoe 
and Titan, are designed, built, and guaranteed to operate 
successfully on this cheap, plentiful fuel. 

e pay particular attention to these three essential 
features: That our tractors shall operate on the cheapest 
fuel farmers can buy; that they shall be so simple that any 
farmer can learn to handle them; and that they shall do 
enouge good work in the field and at the belt to more than 
pay tor themselves, 

On this basis we solicit your orders for Mogul 10-20, 
Titan 10-20 and International 15-30 kerosene tractors. 

It will be difficult for us to furnish your tractor as soon as 
you want it. The demand is hard to keep up with and ship-* 
ping facilities are very much handicapped. Send for our 
catalogues now, make eed decision, and send in your order 
as soon as you can. Invest in an International Harvester 
guaranteed kerosene tractor in time for the spring plowing. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(incorporated) 


CHICAGO USA 
YJ Champion Deering © McCormick © Milwaukee © Osborne 
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Prosperity Prices 
for Quality Fruit 


Amighty wave of prosperity issweeping 
over America. There is plenty of work 
for every able-bodied man and woman 
at high wages. The average workman 
in one great steel company is earning well 
above a thousand dollarsayear. The great work of 
rebuilding a war-ravaged world insures industrial 
activity for many years tocome. These prosperous city folks 
enjoy good fruit, and are able to pay well for it. 


Now Is the Time to Plant 


‘HARRISON-GROWN TREES 
Budded from Bearing Orchards 


Thirty years’ steady growth has made us the “Largest growers of 
fruit trees in the world.” Our nurseries comprise over $500 acres. 
For immediate planting, we especially recommend: 

Peaches: Slappey, Ray, Mt. Rose, Crawford’s Late, Beer’s Smock, 
Fox Seedling, Iron Mountain, Krummels. Alsoall ended Soslalian. 

Apples : Summer; Yellow Transparent and Williams, Fall; Mcln- 
tosh, the apple that has made Bitter Root Valley famous, Winter; 
Delicious, Paragon, and Stayman Winesap. Also all standard varieties. 

Pears: Bartlett, Kieffer and other leading varieties, 
Plams: Abundance, Burbank, Red June, Reine Claude, Shropshire 
and others. : 

Cherries, Quinces, Grapes and Small Fruits. 
Also a full line of Gratantatale. 


Our 1918 Fruit Guide deservesa place on your 
library shelf. It’s a valuable reference work 
on pleating ane fruit growing. Contains 30 
pages, ed with useful information and 

, true-to-life pictures. Send for it today—free. 


“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 
Box 52 ~ Berlin, Maryland 
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Majestic Sanitary Indoor Closet 


A. Y t Oo Pay This new, comfort-giving, sanitary Indoor 

ear Closet sent before you pay even a penny. 
Try it for 30 days. Then if you find it y wonderful convenience you expect, take a year to pay. 
$3.05 in 60 days after arrival —balance in equal sums every two months. (See coupon.) Otherwise send the closet 
back and we will pay freight both ways. 

Get rid of the discomfort and danger to health of the outdoor privy, which breeds flies, contaminates well water and 
engi foul odors. The Majestic is clean and odorless and automatically disinfects contents with powerful, harmless, 
non-explosive chemical. Made of strong sheet steel, finished in olive green enamel. Rust proof, 1734 in. high over all. 
is Sat & Peat Str oiveniond eel see Co Nothing to pay now. 

cover. are e! a. 
new: cunnesta with Fag ventilat tilting pipe Thich leads to chimney upon Brings It ape gy png ati We 
on outside of bui . This pipe per.to prevent back drafts want you to try this new, sanitary closet a if it os 
in windy weather. ontents ary | be emptied only every 30 days. we say and Sa Order By Bas * Bt No oo rs 


in 60 days. 
No Plumbing 73st 5c." 4 
Put anywhere most convenient. It is all eae ina shes minutes. N th ng ? Pp ¥Y U wn 
No water connections to make. We send with the closet, 6 months’ Oo I oO a n 
supply of: chemicals for. average family (new supply for same 
time costs only $1: 75), 2 rolls toilet paper and holder, 8 ft. ventilating pipe, 60 D ays 
one disc, one metal shield. Set it up yourself. No skilled help needed. . 


For the Family’s Health Remember that you have 30 days free trial before B eas even need to decide 
ie nase dhind duh tn tii eh Qnew. Mivtines dk Gai qeaeateeedl Wy whether to keep this toilet set or to send it back. you don’t consider it a 
putrid. at offal. A clean, sanitary convenience right in the house. — ye — ms rogtell. A Pm f nothing. “We will 5a Ag = aa ae. 
Wonderful aid for sick people and for mothers we little children. Cost a yee 4 year to 9 sila Coen dn woe wf oan ew Be any Bi 
are time 
aes ieaes a ae ary ay 2 Sp peepestepan cease the coupon now while this liberal offer lasts, 
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‘Hartman Farm Credit Plan 


fey ee ee 
1 e St., ; 3 
Anything else you want to buy from Hartman is yours on the | a _ stniiateethe Sadie oe ote itiimninn  Aciu 
\ terms we quote for the dishes. Make your selections from the big eo hove it om 90 dage’ fees triad uaunit mak aan tae nee j 
Bargain Catalog which we believe we are justified in saying is the i will return it end you will pay freight bath ways, Sf 1 keep it I 
finest ever published, More than 500 es. Shows ts, Fada a et ow gas er arrival and balance in payments I 
\ rugs, dishes, furniture, etc., in the most beautiful color work. i of SELE every Gwe men j 
Superb bargains in eve “y in Furniture, Stoves, Silverware, 
\ Jewelry, Clocks, Watches, Curtains, Talkin Machines, Sew- 3 Wane oo a 0b is Ue gil awa ence aeea ces ! 
~ in oe Kitchen Cabinets Ice om, hen 5 “are | I 
ashing Machines, Baby Carriages, Carpets, Rugs, Vacuum AGRiils «oid ik Sk ce a a 
Cleaners, Dishes—everything needed in the home—and all on } : 


\ the a Credit Terms. Send for it now and select from its thousands of NE La a eg i RIS Oe IR OY CIE Ne hE 
eae) Bargains. Your request on the coupon below or a post card brings it free. “i Ac nip heee 


A Year To Pay for the 
Majestic Separator 


We will send you without one cent in advance anysize MajesticSeparator. Then 
keep it on 30 days’ free trial. If you find it to be the closest skimmer—simplest 
7 and easiest to run—easiest to clean om P 

rfect in every respect—the best se 
argain you ever heard of, then m aan 


ayment in 60 days and take a year to 
i small 60 day amounts. Otherwise retath Hl ake a Ye ar | 9 Pay No Money In 
it and we pay freight both ways. No risk to you at all. Advance 
This is an oj pestentty 60 God out betes pen cbtiante ble ap at, wane Se Se See A se 
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youself to 5) a cent, just what the famous ‘ tic” 

balanier ot Farmers eve ti auesenen rating—the most economical-to-operate farmengine. A marvel 
ere cream ang, putter, fter inetaling the os yo mer ® suacorey | we ne just ee yight vos om 

“Majestic” — an rove power levelop. emen 
Fight on your own farm by accepting = = a1 vital points. Ceavenieat com Gives ag lasting 
. efficient service without tinker or bother. Sent on 30 days 
ee No money in advance. If you deaite So keep Bo 
davai take a year to pay in small Made in stationary every - 
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aida cas 
FREE! Engine Boo wh ee sea 4 The Hartman Co. 
Sette mane by expert cr y 4015 La Salle St. 
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4015 La Salle St., Dept. 1252 


Nearest Shipping Point. 
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HE Cleveland Press said editorially: 
“The test of civilization is the 
estimate of woman. an 

“Her power and influence lie in her 
efeminacy. It is her gentleness that 
raises men to her level of goodness and re- 
strains them from their own baseness. 

“Angels are likened to her that they 
may seem fair. She has in her all that men 
can think of Heaven. . 

“Every true woman is a queen by right 
of virtue and every man a slave to one by 
force of all good that God put in him. 

“Staunch to right, faithful to her duty, 
true to herself, she is the cleanest work of 
the Creator. Surely, nature intended 
woman to be her masterpiece.” — 

There in simple language is woman 
peautifully and remarkably described. 

The test of civilization is the estimate of 
woman—she raises men to the level of her 
own goodness. 

A most wonderful dual position—on the 
one hand she is held down to the level of 
civilization, and on the other hand she lifts 
men to the level of herself. It would seem 
a condition too complicated to work out of 
—a task too gigantic to perform. 

But look where woman stands today, 
“Angels are likened to her that they may 
seem fair. She has in her all that men can 
think of Heaven.” 

She stands executive over her own des- 
tiny, over the destiny of man and over the 
destiny of civilization. 

She has exercised her executiveship by 
“her effeminacy and her gentleness.” 

Today the effeminacy and the gentleness 
of woman is needed more than the need has 
ever been felt in the history of the world. 

How are we to have, to feel and to realize 
the benefits from these qualities, which can 
be likened only to the Divine. 

By each woman assuming the role of 
executive over her own domain—not by 
grasping the reins of governs and driving 
roughshod over all things, but by taking 
the reins of destiny and with her effemi- 
nacy and gentleness guide us to that still 
higher civilization, the vision of which God 
set in the mind of woman at the beginning 
of the world. 

Can she do this standing over the wash- 
9 


Can she do this while working over a hot 
stove? 4 

Can she do this with broom in hand and 
with aching back? ; ; 

Can she do this working until late in the 
night and inning early in the morning, 
to struggle with the drudging details she is 
confronted with daily? 

She has done it and she has not mur- 
mured against it. 3 : 

She is doing it and she is not murmuring 
against it. 

She will do it and will not murmur 
againts it. 

But she should not have to. 

Today there are means provided to put 
housework on a basis of efficiency that rob 
housework of its unnecessary labor. 

Today we have mechanical means for 
cooking, washing, ironing, cleaning, can- 
ning, sewing, each in its respective field 
reducing labor 75%, reducing expense 50% 
and rendering 75% better results. 

I asked you in the beginning of these 
talks to put your home on a business basis 
—keep a record of your hours of work. 
You have been doing this. You know how 
many hours you ene per day, per week, 
per month, washing, cooking, ironing, 
cleaning, canning, sewing. 

You know may civ! oom had these hours to 
plan for your family’s future—to spend 
with your children, to give to the members 
of your household—to be, ‘so-to-speak, 
absolutely selfish that your home, your 

family and yourself, should advance with 
all speed of progress possible, that these 
hours would be worth dollars of gold in 
valuation so t that neither you nor I or 
anyone wat ‘estimate them. x aah 


You could not have all these hours, but 
you could ‘have a great part of them, by 
equipping your home with the mechanical 


means for doing the work you now do. 


I want to ask you this month to install 
in your home just one efficient modern 
appliance for doing the work you now do 
yourself and for which you have. kept 
record of the hours, and note the improve- 
ment. Keep record of the hours as usual 
and it will be a revelation to discover the 
hours saved. The greater achievement 
you are able to accomplish in those hours 
saved, will mark the day you started work 
as the more efficient executive of your 


home. 


As an executive, it is a part of your duty 
to Fhe pn and to your tasks, to ask your- 
self, “‘What did I do with the hours I had 


today?” 


The hours you had today were dollars. 
Not dollars you could feel, and purchase 
with and bank foday. But these hours 
properly utilized would mean the same 
as though you had reached down into 
your pocket and bought and paid for the 


future of your home: 
In health. 
In happiness. 


In. the future morals of your growing 


children. 


In the future mental advancement of 


your growing children. 


In the future financial standing of your 


home. 


In your own future health, strength and 


mental development. 


You say—my mother and my grand- 
mother did not have the conveniences and 


comforts we have today, and look at us. 
We are a type of manhood and womanhood 
to be proud of. 

You are right. 
more will be demanded of the present and 
coming generations than is today de- 
manded of you and I. 

Bear this also in mind—as a whole we do 
not rise above our homes, but through the 
home, we are lifted and can be carried to 
whatever height of ambition rests within 
the spirit that prevails in the home. 

I speak of the home as the nation and it 
is _— home and my home and the million 
other homes of which yours and mine are 
typical that make a nation. 

It should be your wish and mine that 
our homes do our part. 


Big Poultry Profits 


Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, President Amer- 
ican School of Poultry Husbandry and 
former Director of the Missouri Poultry 
Experiment Station, has written a book 
founded on his many years of practical ex- 
perience as a successful poultry expert. 
The name of this Book is ‘Dollars and 
Sense in the Poultry Business.’’ This book 
he will mail free to all-who are interested in 
poultry raising. The need of the country 
for every ounce of food products and the 
high prices of poultry and eggs make this 
book especially valuable at the present 
time. Every egg should be hatched and 
every chick should be raised. Most poultry 
failures are the result of ‘“‘Not Knowing 
How.”’ This book from one who Knows 
“tells How.”’ It is mailed free on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Write today to 

. T. E. Quisenberry, Pres. American 
School of Poultry Husbandry, Box 84-J, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 








Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, .345 Reefer Bidg., 
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Send today A. C. ANDERSON, Box 85, Columbus, Neb- 
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Fine, Mist-Like Spray 
under heavy pressure is the “iz 
only kind that does the work 
properly. Our famous Tiger 
strainer nozzle gives a fine mist- 
like spray, forming a cone of 
large angle. 

The FIELD-OSPRAYMO 
engines and pumps yield a max: — 
imum and constant pressure that 
lightens labor and insures a per- 
fect ‘‘cover’’ of foliage. : 
Automatic agitators keep the liquid in 
constant solution. Brushes clean the 
suction strainers, and prevent sediment 


from clogging pumps and nozzles.! 


OUR 1918 CATALOG 
describes the entire Ospraymo Line in de- 
Write for a Free Copy . For 10c 
we include the handsome book ‘*Why and 
How of Orchard Success,’’ an authentic 
spraying guide of 94 pages. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 

Department B . Elmira, N. Y. 





production. 


combined interests. 








overseas before the crop harvest. 
Canada rest the burden of supply. 


To secure this she must have assistance. 
The Government of the United States wants every man who can effectively help 
It wants the land in the United States developed 
Whenever we find a man we 


to do farm work this year. 
first, of course; but it also wants to help Canada. 
can spare to Canada’s fields after ours are supplied, we want to direct him there. 
Apply to our Employment Service, and we will tell where you can best serve the 


Win the War By Preparing the Land, 
Sowing the Seed and Producing 
Bigger Crops 


Work in Joint Effort the Soil of the U. S. and Canada—Co-operative 
Farming in Man Power Necessary to Win the Battle for Liberty. 


The Food Controllers of United States and Canada are asking for greater food 
Scarcely 100,000,000 bushels of wheat can be sent to the allies 
Upon the efforts of the United States and 


Every Available Tillable Acre Must Contribute; Every Available 
Farmer and Farm Hand Must Assist. 


Western Canada has an enormous acreage to be seeded, but man power is short 
and an appeal to the United States allies is for more men for seeding operations 


Canada’s Wheat Production Last Year was 225,000,000 Bushels; 
the demand from Canada alone, for 1918, is 400,000,000 Bushels. 
She has the land but needs the men. 








Western Canada’s help will be required not later than April Sth. 
Wages to competent help, $50 a month and up, board and lodging. 


Those who respond to this appeal wili get a warm welcome, good wages, good 
board, and find comfortable homes. They will get a rate of one cent a mile from 
Canadian boundary points to destination and return. 


For particulars as to routes and places where employment may be had, apply to 


U. S. Employment Service, 








~. I WANT TO SEND YOU 
MY NEW FREE BUGGY BOOK, . 


| AT MY EXPENSE - just send me your name and 
j address and I'll send you my big buggy catalog FREE. *- 
I want you to see how I can save you from $25 to $40 “S 
- onanyrig you buy. Don’t wait if you are goi 
rig this year. Material is high and hard to get—I 
supply while prices were low, that’s why I can sell you a high grade bugg 


2 Year Guarantee, 30 Day Free Road Tes 


for less money than you can get a buggy of the same grade elsewhere. 
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H. C. PHELPS, , 
THE ONIO CARRIAGE MFG, C0., Station 26 _ Columbus, 0. "wx, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 


Rate, 15 cents per word 


AGENTS WANTED 


FRUIT TREE AGENTS—$5.00 PER 
day your commission. No money needed.‘ 
Take trial orders. Novelty Mfg. Co., Ab- 
ingdon, Ill. 
WOULD $150 MONTHLY AS GENERAL 
agent for $150,000 corporation and a Ford 
auto of your own, introducing stock and 
poultry remedies, dips, disinfectants, sani- 
tary products, interest you? . Then write 
Royoleum Co-Operative Mfg. Co., Dept. 
A-26, Monticello, Ind. 
$100 MONTH PAID MEN—WOMEN— 
Thousands Government War Positions 
open. Short hours. Pleasant work. Ex- 
aminations everywhere. List positions free. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. N-144, Rochester, N. Y. 
STOP HERE—SELL THE EISEN REG- 
ulator for Ford headlights. Going like 
wildfire everywhere. Gives splendid driving 
light at low speed—keeps bulbs from_burn- 
ing out—operates automatically. Wanted 
for every Ford. Big profits quick. Listen: 
Siler, Okla., sells 12 daily, profit $20. McFar- 
land, Nebr., made $3,420 in 17 weeks. No 
experience necessary—we show you how. 
Not sold in stores. Sales guaranteed. No 
capital necessary. Write today for special 
offer. Address Eisen Instrument Co., 686 
Valentine Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. - 
SALESMEN WANTED—THE DRAFT 
and enlistment took some of our best 
salesmen. This territory is now open and 
we would be pleased to hear from interested 
persons. Must be exempt from draft. Per- 
manent. Fine opportunity for the right 
men. Saginaw Medicine Co., Desk D, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


CHICKS FOR SALE 


DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE. 10 VA- 

rieties, strong healthy chicks. Pure Bred 
and utility stock. Circular free. Old Hon- 
oy Hatchery, Dept. G., New Washington, 
Ohio. 
































FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
SALE—FARMS IN THE 





FOR FRUIT 
belt of Virginia, $10.00 per acre and up. 
Virginia Farm Agency, Matewan, W. Va. 
YOUR CHANCE ISIN CANADA. RICH 
lands and business opportunities offer you 
independence. Farm lands $11 to $30 an 
acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. Twenty 
years to pay; $2,000 loan in improvements, 
or ready-made farms. Loan of livestock. 
Taxes average under twenty cents an acre; 
no taxes on improvements, personal prop- 
erty or livestock. Good markets, churches, 
schools, roads, telephones. Excellent cli- 
mate—crops and livestock prove it. Special 
homeseekers’ fare certificates. Write for 
free booklets. Allan Cameron, General 
Superintendent Land Branch, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 520 Ninth Avenue, Cal- 
gary, Alberta. 
A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA 
will make you more money with less 
work. You will live longer and better. De- 
lightful climate. Rich soil. Low prices. 
Easy terms. Sure profits. Hospitable 
neighbors. Good roads, schools and 
churches. Write for our San Joaquin Valley 
illustrated folders free. C. L. Seagraves, In- 
dustrial Commissioner, Santa Fe Ry., 1967 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
FINELY IMPROVED PROPERTY IN 
Gulf coast town to exchange for farm in 
Piedmont section, Virginia. Box 77, Aran- 
sas Pass, Texas. 


HATCHING EGGS FOR SALE 


WHITE AND BUFF .WYANDOTTE 
hatching eggs. Joseph Cox, Valencia, Pa, 
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GRIMM ALFALFA SEED 


DIRECT FROM LARGEST ACREAGE 
of guaranteed genuine GRIMM alfalfa in 
Central Minnesota. All grown on my farm 
at Staples. High feeding value, drought 
resisting, hardiest non-winter killing variety. 
Buy Minnesota grown pedigreed GRIM 
Seed for results. Supply limited, price 
reasonable. H. I. Davey, Staples, Minn. 


FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—DEMING VICTORY POW- 
er Sprayer. Capacity 200 gal. Novo 
special engine. A-1 condition. Used for less 
than 4,000 gal. Price $200 for quick sale. 
Halfred Farms, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


HOME WEAVING 


LOOMS—ONLY $8.50—BIG MONEY IN 
Weaving rugs, carpets, etc., from rags and 
waste material. Drop postal for free loom 
book. It tells all about weaving and our 
wonderful $8.50 and other looms. Union 
ao Works, 270 Factory St., Boonville, 




















SUCCESSFUL SRAYING 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET OF 36 
pages showing How—When—and With 
What to Spray—the result of 20 years ex- 
perience. 25 cents postpaid. Address 
A. N. Brown, Georgetown, Del. 











PLANTS FOR SALE 


DAHLIAS, 5 CENTS UP. POSTPAID. 
Cannas, Gladiolas, Peonies. Catalog. 
J. 8. Griffing, Flemington, N. J 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE, 
$2.00 per dozen, parcel post. A. A. East- 
man, Dexter, Maine. 

DO YOUR BIT. PLANT HARDY POM- 
eroy English walnut trees or an orchard 
useful and ornamental. Particulars free. 
Daniel N. Pomeroy & Son, Lockport, N. Y. 
5,000,000 EVER-BEARING STRAW- 
berry plants, Progressive and Superb, 
price, 100, $1.25; 500, $3.75; 1,000, $7.50. 
Guaranteed to fruit this year. Catalog free. 
Townsend Nursery, Salisbury, Md. 
GREGG AND CUMBERLAND RASP- 
berry plants, $6.00 per thousand. 8S. H. 
Graybill, Richfield, Pa. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE— 
PROGRESSIVE EVERBEARING 
Strawberry plants, $5.00 per thousand. 
Catalogue on Nursery Stock. Dunlap, 
$2.50 per thousand. Countryside Nursery, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

SUPERB AND PROGRESSIVE EVER- 
bearing strawberry plants, 100, $1.10 post- 
paid; 1,000, $7.00. Aroma, Ozark, Dunlap, 
Gandy, etc., 200, $1.50 postpaid; 1,000, 
$2.75; 3,000, $7.50. St. Regis everbearing 
raspberries, dewberries, 100, $1.25; black 
raspberries, blackberies, 100, $1.75. Cata- 
log. Kiger’s Nursery, Montrose, Iowa. 


100 Pr sive Pedigreed Everbearing Si 
fic. 200°$1.50. Prepaid. Pedigreed Rersery Co... 


























trawberries 
Sullivan, Meo. 








PATENTS 


YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT 
your invention. I'll help you market it. 
Send for 4 free books, list of patent buyers, 
hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice free. 
Highest references. Patent advertised free. 
Richard B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 50 Owen 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


POULTRY 

POULTRY PAPER, UP-TO-DATE, 
tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry, for pleasure or 
profit, 50c per year; 4 months for 10c. 
ee Advocate, Dept. 121, Syracuse, 


























SPRAY YOUR ORCHARD WITH 


e Lime - Sulphur 
Du Bois SOLUTION 


Lime-Sulphur is the best known Fungicide; the safest 
and surest for San Jose Scale. Du Beis Li in 
concentrated solution is guaranteed free from sedi- 
ment, and not to crystallize. Manufactured by 

H. A. DU BOIS & SONS, Cobden, Illinois 











ROFITABLE FARMS 


in Virginia, M, Conctinn, West Vinstate and Onto at 
$165 per oo gan Wo En ep 


& acre 
‘to intelligent cultivation. season makes 
weaken Societe. Close coastiiets, clean churches and 






neighbors. Farm crops arese! double normal 
Brices but no advance yet in our lands. ‘COME 
U' Write for informa- 


---AND P’ *. 
tion and {Illustrated literature 
F. H. LaBAUME, Agr. & Ind. Agt. 


@ 








Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest me and 
Basket Factory in fhe Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102 New 








N&W.Ry. 395 M&W. Bldg, Roanoke, Va. 
A Business Record and Ac- 


FARM DIAR count Book, by Thomson of 


U.S. Dept. of Agr. First one published. Begin now 
—any time. Will make a successful business man 
out of the average fruit grower or farmer. Know! 

of bookkeeping unnecessary. Necessary for income tax; 
solves vital problems, reduces costs, increases profits. 
Over 420 pages, size 6x9 inches. Strongly bound. $1.50 
each, postpaid. Soon saves its cost. 10 for $10.00, not 
prepaid.. Agents wanted. 

WORLD BOOK CO., 315 Park Hill Avenue, Yonkers, N. ¥. 
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JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 2Ull-IS Sesquehanna Ave., Philadelphia 





Pleasant Experience 
By Mrs. Pearl M. Sergeant, Kentucky 


My ideal of happiness is a pleasant, con- 
venient farm home, surrounded wf 
and flowers and a large orchard of choice 
fruit. Our four acres of thrifty 
apple, peach and cherry trees are already 
producing profitable crops; and what could 
be more pleasant than t t masses of 

t’ flowers in the springtime, or the 
cool, inviting shade prone all the long, 
hot days of summer, or the privilege of 
picking at- any time just the variety or 
flavor of fruit one likes best? 

+ When I was a child all the fruit we had 
grew on a dozen seedling apple trees, and 
few of the neighbors had a much better 
supply. Old folks said “there is no use of 
planting trees of late years; the worms and 
rabbits destroy them.” And it seemed to 
them that the old orchards (planted per- 
haps seventy-five years before) were dying 
out awfully fast. 

And even in these “‘late years” we have 
planted and cared for fruit trees of every 
kind, and they not only live, but produce 
bountifully. A few grape and raspberry 
vines, with a very little care, will produce 
enough fruit for a family; and they are so 
nice I just wonder why everyone who owns 
any land at all doesn’t have them. 

In the spring of 1916 I set 1,000 straw- 
berry plants, mostly Warfield and Senator 
Dunlap. The soil was just ordinary, like 
the rest of our orchard land, and no com- 
mercial fertilizer or manure was applied. 
The summer was unusually wet and I had 
a hard time battling with the weeds and 
grass, which seemed so determined to 
smother all my visions of strawberries, 
sugar and cream. But I bravely kept up 
the struggle when the ground was dry, 
while my neighbors smiled and made com- 
ments. 

Last spring I hoed the weeds out until 
the plants began to bloom. We had ripe 
berries by the middle of May, and every 
day following for a month we had all we 
could use. I gave every one of our neigh- 
bors a bucket of berries, canned 40 quarts 
and sold $32 worth. 

One: hundred incubator chicks and ‘a 
bunch of partridges had access to the 
patch, and soon discovered they had a 
“tooth” for strawberries. They did con- 
siderable damage, but we had “enough and 
tospare.”’ I kept the patch cultivated this 
summer, and I expect a better yield next 
year if the season is good. 





SOIL PHYSICS AND MANAGEMENT 


By J. G. Mosier and A. F. Gustafson, 
llinois 

This book is unusual in that it is a scien- 
tific treatise upon soil physics, and is at the 
same time full of interest and practical use- 
fulness for the ordinary farmer. The 
authors announce their purpose as three- 
fold: ‘‘First, as a sort of text-book for 
agricultural students; second, as a refer- 
ence book for the practical farmer; and 
third, as an aid to the landowner who de- 
sires information in the personal manage- 
ment of hisland. “With the aid here given 
the average farmer can obtain results, as 
indicated on page 346, a difference of three 
or four times the average production.” 
There are 202 illustrations of peculiar 
clearness and beauty, and of such general 
interest that they can be enjoyed by every 
member of the household, even those not 
directly concerned with the management 
of the soil. 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $2.00. 


UNIQUE APPLE ORCHARD 


_At a recent horticultural fair in Califor- 
nia, a locomotive was composed through- 
out of apples. Every detail of the locomo- 
tive was accurately portrayed, and 
together with the track, cross-ties and rails 
was made entirely of apples. The locomo- 
tive was 27 feet long and nearly 10 feet 
high. During the exhibit the wheels were 
kept in constant motion. 








A FRIGHTFUL TONIC 


“Say, Bill! Is your Uncle Sam going to 
take a tonic this spring?” 

Bill—“ Wall, I low ‘long about that time 
he’ll be taking Teu-tonics.” 





How are we going to obey the mandate 
to “keep the home fires burning” and at 
the same time be patriotic and help our- 
selves to our daily allowance of coal with 
the sugar tongs? 
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JONES” NUT TREES 


trees are the obtainable. Don’t waste money 
and time planting’ worthless seedlings or Southern- 


nut trees, but write today f i 
oak guide. de sig wapigeradg ’ 


J. F. Jones, The Nut Specialist 


Box W., Lancaster, Pa. 





Headquarters for fall bearing. 100 standard 
varieties to choose from. Information about 
planting, growing and harvesting all free. 
Send for berry book FREE 


E. W. POTTER, Box 318, Leslie, Mich. 
Wholesale Prices 
On 


large orders of small fruit plants; large assortment 
of the BEST new and standard varieties to select from, 
including the BE ST fall bearing kinds. 25 years ex- 
perience in propagating fruit plants, and every ship. 
ment backed by our ironclad ntee. Send today 
for our free catalog, showing it pages of berries in 
their natural colors, 


A. O. Weston & Co., Bridgman, Mich. 


Strawberries 


EVERBEARING AND OTHER KINDS 
Also for 

















26 TREES AND PLANTS FOR $2.00 

Two A; —1 Delicious, 1 Oldenburg; 2 Peach—1 
Hale, 1 St. John; 2 Pear—1 Bartlett, 1 Seckel; 2 
Cherry—1 Montmorency, 1 Black Tartarian; 6 St.’Regis 
Raspberry; 6 Eldorado Blackberry; 3 Rhubarb Roots; 
3 Grape Vines—1 Concord, 1 Brighton, 1 Niagara. 
No. B Express Size 5-6 ft. Trees (not prepaid); No. 
BX Parcel Post Size 3—4 ft. Trees (prepaid). All plants 
2-year No. 1. Either collection for $2.00. Guaranteed First Class 
and to arrive in good condition. Send for Free Wholesale Catalog. 
THE WM, J. REILLY NURSERIES, 42 Ossian Street. DANSVILLE. N.Y, 

Originators of ‘‘Half Agent’s Price’’ 





Strawberry and Cane Plants 
and Fruit Trees of All Kinds 


From the heart of the Michigan Fruit Belt. 
Everbearing Strawberry Plants 
are money makers. 
Write for price list of our high grade stock. 


BENTON HARBOR NURSER 
Cor. Zim and Eighth Sta. Beats Eee ane 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

3,000,000 of them at $2.50 per 1,000. 
’ Catalog free. Address 

C. S. PERDUE Box 15, Showell, Md. 


TREES AND PLANTS 


Fruit Trees, Plants and Ornamental Nursery 
Stock. If you want Best Stock at lowest prices, 
guaranteed, send for price list. 

RAND MERE NURSERY, Baroda, Michigan 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 


FREE instructions, ‘How te Grow PROGRESSIVES.” 
My customers get full instructions and questions 
answered free. 25 years’ experience. Low. Prices. 
JAY F. EAKER, 900 Main St., Northwood, Iowa. 


“STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW” 
**PROGRESSIVE”’ Best Fall Bearer; also Standard 
June sorts, including our new ing “COLLINS.” 


Rasp! , Blackberry and Grape Plants in Assort- 
ment. talog Free. : 
Cc. E. W Box 9, Bridgman, Mich. 























Privet and Asparagus piants. Millions 
i bane salem’ How PlostocPeics tit taney. 

T ec WESTMINSTER NURSERY, z 
60 , Westminster, 
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Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing 
: to Advertisers 








Strawberry Plants 
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for March, 1918 


By F. E. F., Indiana 


Thousands of fruit trees are girdled 
every year by mice and rabbits. § Some are 

y+ heer to such an extent that there is no 
chance of recovery, while others are not ap- 
preciably injured. For those trees which 
are not completely ruined, what means can 
we use to save them? A A regular fruit Aspe | 
er in Missouri says that by 
of the following methods the trees ae ri 


rirst, if the injury extends only around.a 
ion of the tree and is near the base. 
will heal over in one or two seasons 
panking up the soil around it. This should 
pe done before the wood becomes dry. 
The soil should be piled about a foot 
high and pressed firmly about the base of 
thetree. In case the wound cannot be cov- 
ered with soil it should be covered with 
soft grafting wax and wrapped with layers 
of burlap. New bark should soon form 
under the cover if the exposed surface has 
not become too dry. Trees Seely 
girdled have been saved in this wa 
Girdled trees can also be saved y saw- 
ing off below injury and cleft grafting the 
stub. If the stub is over an inch in diam- 
eter, two scions should be inserted. This 
will hasten the healing of the wound. 
From the scion inserted a strong tree will 
be developed in two or three years. 
that have been saved in this way will come 
into bearing about as soon as others, not 
girdled, set at the same time. 


Bridge Grafting 


Another way to save trees, if the i injury 
extends completely around the tree, is by 
bridge grafting. By this system, scions 
which have been cut to a wedge at each 
end, as for cleft grafting, are inserted in the 
live bark through openings cut above and 
below the-wound. These scions will —- 
over the sap until the wound is covered. 
The scions should be about two inches 
apart. After setting the scions the parts 
are waxed and then everything is covered 
with burlap. This operation should be per- 
oy before the buds have started to 
swe 

A good wax to use for this kind of work 
is made of the following ingredients: One 
pound resin, one ounce tallow, eight 
ounces alcohol. To make this alcoholic 
wax, melt the resin and the tallow together. 
Then remove from the fire and add the al- 
cohol, after allowing the liquid to cool 
somewhat. Stir until a thick paste is 
formed. In order to keep the wax in paste 
form it will be necessary to place it in cov- 
ered receptacles. 


How to Make Money and Aid Your 
Country by Saving the Food Products 


CAN your Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, 
Fowl and Fish with the 


H. & A. Steam 
Pressure Canning Outfits 


Big book of canning recipes and in- 
structions with each outfit. 

H. & A. Hand Power Double Seamer 
H. & A. Belt Power Double Seamer 
For Sealing Sanitary Cans 
Write for Catalog, Dept. F 
HENNINGER & AYES MFG. CO., Portland, Ore. 
















, TOWER’S 
FISH BRAND 


- REFLEX 
| SLICKER 


Wate. 
Absolu ae: 


Its. loose fit and ‘fiood 
feel “put you at ease on ° 
any job that turns up. 
SATISFACTION _qwery 





Save Girdled Trees | 




































HIS is to men who want a car of the 

! highest grade and standards — built 

to last a lifetime. A big roomy, power- 
ful and luxurious five-passenger car. And 
who want it at minimum price. 

You need not go back to four-cylinder 
cars to get a great car at $1250 today. You 
need not be stinted in room or power. You 
need sacrifice no beauty, no sturdiness, no 
| comfort, no endurance. 

| The Mitchell — to meet the ideas of the 
times — is building a wonderful Light Six. 
It has a 120-inch wheelbase,a 40-horsepower 
motor. It has all the over-strength, all the 
beauty, and nearly all the extra features of 
| the $1525 Mitchell. It has shock-absorbing 








springs, reversible headlights, a power tire 
pump, a dashboard engine primer. 

Yet it undersells any other car of like 
size and power and class. 


The Secret Is This 


This matchless Light Six is our latest 
example of Mitchell factory efficiency. It is 
built in enormous quantities. It is built 
complete — chassis and body — in a model 
efficiency factory. In a plant built and 











The Mitchell $1250 Six 


120-Inch Wheelbase—A Powerful Motor 
Nothing Like It in the Fine-Car Field Today 

































equipped under famous experts to produce 
this one type economically. 

It is the result of eliminating waste. Of 
cutting labor cost in two. Of doubling pro- 
duction without building additions. 

It is also the result of unusual standards. 
Of maximum margins of safety. Of com- 
bining all the best attractions in a single 
car. It also shows — by its superb luxury 
and beauty — how much more we can give 
you by building our own bodies. 


Please Compare It 


Compare this new Mitchell with other 
$1250 cars. Compare the size and room and 
motor. Compare the finish and equipment. 
Note how many things you find which 
other cars omit. 

When you buy a fine car —a car to keep 
—this is the type you want. Here it is in 
superlative quality, at a price below any 
other car of like size and class and power. 

This is the greatest thing that Mitchell 
ever did. Go see it. If you don’t know our 
nearest dealer ask us for his name. 


Send for latest catalog to Mitchell Motors Co., 
Inc., Racine, Wis. 





$1250 {rice 


120-Inch Wheelbase 
40 Horsepower Motor 
5 Styles of Bodies: 











$1 5 2 Mitchell 
C-42 

—a roomy 7-passenger Six, with 

127-inch wheelbase and a highly 


developed 48- ony ee A motor. 
a % 1490 





















































F Low ppl erat 
se FACTORY TO U DIRECT. 
+ aE | on 30 days FREE TRIAL 
ste Write for free eataleg Row. ‘ 


INTERLOCKING FENCE 
Box 150 MORTON, I 
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New ree 9 50up 
Sadd 


Team Harness 26.85 “* 
M.L. Army Gun 2.: 28 
U.S. Mess Kits .65 ‘ 
15 Acres Gov't Auction Bargain 
Tilustrated and of deoerinnd in large 428 oo 






ies 4.66 









mailed 50c, stamps. 
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Unlock The Soil! 


Get big yields. Go down deep to the root of things and 
unharness the energy that shallow cultivation fails to reach. 


Cutawe 2y DOUBLE ACTION 


DISK HARROWS 


increase the acreage yield 
The rigid frame gives double cultivation, mellows and /evels the land. 
This is important to you—saves teams, time, labor. Learn about it. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR BOOK 
It is full of valuable information about proper soil cultivation. Accom: 
oo by our complete 
Zz, implement Catalog and 
~_-\ your nearest dealers’ 


The 
Cutaway 
Harrow Co. 
408 Main Street 
Higganum, Ct. 
Maker of the origi- 


nal CLARK Disk 
Harrows and Plows 





Better Apples— 
More Money 


Worms and caterpillars—bad as they are—are not 
the cause of all poor fruit. 

Apple scab, blotch, sooty fungus, bitter rot and cedar 
rust, attack the fruit and cause damage running into millions 


of dollars every year. You spray to kill the worms. How 
about the diseases? 

You can protect fruit from worms and disease by spray- 
ing with Pyrox. One preparation does both. 

It does more. Pyrox by invigorating the foliage, causes 
the fruit to hang on longer, so that it takes on size, finish 
and quality — what the market wants and will pay for. IE 
you waht the best price you »must grow the kind of fruit 


the market demands. 


REG. U. ©. PAT. OFF. 


Brox 


“Fills the Barrel with the Apples that Used te Go on Top” 


“With 50 cents worth of Pyrox we got $22.50 worth of 
fruit where we grew only $2.90 worth before ‘using it,’’ 
writes a Pennsylvania grower. “From one orchard I used 
to sell about $1500 worth a year. The year I began to use 

- Pyrox my sales went up to $5400. Can I afford NOT to 
use it?” said a fruit grower at a N. Y. State fruit growers’ 
meeting. 

Fifteen more Perfect Apples on the Tree will Pay for all the Pyrox Needed 

Send for the new Pyrox Crop Book. You will be interested in the 
spraying methods used by practical growers in getting profitable crops. 
If apples are your specialty, you will want to read the experience of 


representative growers who use Pyrox and make apples pay. This book 
also contains spraying hints on many fruits and vegetables, 


Bowker Insecticide Company 


43-S Chatham St., Boston 1024 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore 





Fruit Jottings 
For the Season 


By Edgar L. Vincent, New York 


It never seemed to me just the thing to 
sell apples or any other kind of fruit, for 
that matter, in the lump. It is too much 
like buying a pig in a poke. To show what 
I mean, let me pass on the story of one 


farmer I know who sold his apples in the | 


orchard, he to pick them and pile them in 
heaps on the ground. There his opportu- 
nity, as well as his repsonsibility, ended. 
The price he received was 80 cents a bushel, 
and the number of bushels was estimated 
while the fruit was still on the tree. The 
man who bought the orchard made his 
boast afterward that he got cider apples 
enough in the lot to more than pay for the 
whole. Maybe, I am pretty conservative 
in such things, but I believe in a man’s 
knowing about these things. At the best, 
we are not apt to get any too much for our 
fruit, but why give any man the whiprow 
over us in any such way? When we sell 
apples, let’s know how many we dispose of 
and how much we are to receive for the 
same. Knowing beats guessing every time. 


Fruit Needed for Health 


We have had a pretty costly and strik- 
ing example of the value of fruit as a means 
of preserving health in our own home. It 
happened a few years ago that we did not 
have much fruit in our own orchard, and it 
was scarce all around us, so that we did not 
use it to any extent, as we hadformerly. It 
was not long before my wife began to be 
brown and bilious in appearance. At 
church she would be sluggish and drop to 
sleep easily. It seemed to be impossible 
for her to keep awake. In November of 
that year she was taken down with the 
worst form of rheumatism. For months 
she could scarcely bear the weight of the 
sheets of the bed upon her. It left her with 
a bad heart trouble and she came near los- 
ing her life. As soon as she could take it, 
we began to give her fruit, using oranges, 
grapefruit and good apples. 

By being careful in other ways of her 
diet and taking medicine to help nature 
throw off the impurities with which her sys- 
tem was loaded, she began to improve. 
When we thought she was strong enough, 
she and I began to take walks in the open 
air. Little by little we lengthened these, 
especially taking many climbs up quite long, 
steep hills. From the start she improved, 
and today she is about as well as anybody 
of her age. But we have made up our 
minds that never again will we be out of 
fruit if there is any inthe world. I am sure 
she would not have been sick if she had had 
fruit, and I know that the fruit is what 
keeps her well now. Since this experience, 
we have paid more attention to fruit grow- 
ing than ever before, and I believe the man 
who gives the world a good supply of fruit 
is a real benefactor. 


Keep Trees Headed Down 


In our orchard we have a number of 
trees set out probably fifty years ago. 
Some of these have attained a height of 
thirty or forty feet. Picking apples in such 
trees is pretty hard work. Moving the lad- 
ders is particularly heavy business. I do 
not suppose there is now any way to rem- 
edy this matter. But this experience has 
settled one thing for us: we will not let any 
of our trees recently set out run away from 
us in any such way. By heading them 
down we can prevent their reaching the 
skies. 

Cows in Orchard 


How long ago our old orchard was set 
out I have no means of knowing. It was 
long before we bought the place. There 
used to be an old rail fence around it, but 
in the course of time it went down, so that 
the cattle pasturing nearby used to lie in it 
and eat a great deal of the fruit. One good 
thing came of this: the soil was always well 
fertilized, and for that reason, mainly, it 
always bore good fruit. Last fall we put a 
wire fence about the orchard, but we intend 
to let the cows lie in the inclosure all we can 
before the fruit comes on; for I am con- 
vinced that the droppings help to give us 
the fine crop we gather from those trees. I 

uestion whether most farmers fertilize 
their orchards as they should. 


Give what you have to some one. It 
may be better than you dare to think.— 
Longfellow, 
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Kill These Profit-Eaters 
Don’t let worms, and insects take the 


out of your Kill them 
as Fa intogaringasthousands of other 














A GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY 
TO INCREASE THE 
FRUIT CROP. 


emer eee 


A PERFECT 
COMPACT 


sake POWER SPRAYER 
“THE MIDGET WHALE” 
Within the reach of every Fruit Grower. . Write quick 


THE CRESTLINE MFG. CO, 


CRESTLINE, OHIO. 
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Bartlett Pruning Tools 
F are designed on scientific prin- 
+ ciples, made of the highest 
grade materials and sold on 
their merits. 

We make a complete line, in- 
cluding our Jointed TREE 
TRIMMER, and will be glad 
to send our catalogue ppes re- 
quest, also our et on 

4) pruning with first order. 

No. 18, Pruning Saw, 

i Price $2.10. 
No.777, Two Hand Pruner, 
4 26-in. Ash Handles, $2.40. 
Your dealer can supply you; 
fm if he does not, mail money order 
\ to us and we will ship prepaid. 


Bf BARTLETT MFG. CO. | 
SS Box 11, Boydell Bidg., DETROIT, MICH, 


> TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions: 





IRON AGE 2iai¢,., 
wanse sa fete, Sree 


Ww 
of row. Every tooth canbe raised, | 
to right 
jus: 
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DO IT NOW 
Help Win the War 

By Earning War-Savings Stamps! 


Every man, woman and child should be a holder of at least one WAR-SAVINGS STAMP. You owe this much to 
yourself, to your country, and to your brother citizens. Do you want to see this great old republic of ours infested by 
German Soldiers, like poor little Belgium? Do you want your daughter, with the other young girls of this country, driven 
away to be slaves for the German Soldiers, like the Belgium girls were? Just think, dear friend, what this means; it means 
that we should sacrifice everything to help our country win this war. 

The sale of WAR-SAVINGS CERTIFICATES is a part of the Government’s program for financing the war. Never in 
its history has our country been faced with the necessity of providing for the payment of such large sums of money as it is 
now called upon to meet. On the other hand, the Nation has never been in a stronger financial condition that it is today. 

Congress has appropriated more than $19,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. This tremendous sum is 
necessary for the maintenance of the Army, the Navy,’the building of a great merchant marine, the construction of air- 
crafts, the expenses of other governmental departments and activities, and loans to other nations fighting at our side. 

The aggregate amount of WAR-SAVINGS CERTIFICATES ‘authorized by Congress represents approximately one- 
tenth of the amount of money appropriated by it for the present fiscal year. ° 

While the Nation’s need is great, the patriotism of our people and their willingness to offer their lives and property 
for the principles of freedom and democracy are infinitely greater. 

Democracy knows no distinction between high or low, rich or poor, native-born or naturalized citizen. 
is the people, and AMERICA is fighting for their peace and happiness, now at stake. 











Its interest 


We sincerely hope that every one of our subscribers will 
respond to this patriotic call, and secure as many subscrip- 
tions as possible. If every one of our more than 175,000 
subscribers sends us one subscription in addition to their 
own, it will mean a loan of $50,000 to your Government. 

Start out to secure your orders today, take this copy of 
our magazine with you, and we assure you that not one of 
your neighbors will refuse to give you this small amount 
for a subscription to our magazine when they are told that 
25c of the money is loaned to your Government. 


Write Us for Low 


For every subscription you send us at $1.00 for 
Our P lan three years, or 50c for one year (in_addition 
to yee own subscription), we will send you one 25c THRIFT- 
STAMP free. With your first order we will send you a United 
ou can affix the 
The Thrift 


States Government Thrift Card free so 
THRIFT-STAMP and keep them in good shape. 


‘Card holds sixteen THRIFT-STAMPS, representing $4.00. 


When the Thrift Card is full take it to your post office, bank, 
or other authorized agent, pay a few cents extra and you will 
receive a WAR-SAVINGS CERTIFICATE STAMP, for which 
you will be paid $5.00 on January 1, 1923. Such payment and 
exchange must be made during the year of 1918. 


Rates on All Magazines 








A FEW SPECIAL BARGAINS 








OFFER_No.3 * : 
Green’s American Fruit Grower$ .50 Our Price 
Everybody’s Poultry Magazine. .25 
Farmer’s Wife 25 $ 75 


$1.00) You Save $ .25 


Gleanings In Bee Culture 


OFFER No. 21 


Today’s Housewife 
Farm and Fireside 


People’s Popular Monthly -50 
Boys’ Magazine 


Total 


$2.00) You Save $ .75 


OFFER No. 5 
Green’s American Fruit Grower$ an Price 


OFFER No. 13 
Green’s American Fruit Grower$ .50) Qyr Price 
American Poultry Advocate..... .50 


Green’s American Fruit Grower$ 50 Our Price 


OFFER No. 41 
Green’s American Fruit Grower$ .50) (yr Price 
Journal of Agriculture -25 
Woman’s World -50 $ .90 
$1.25.) You Save $ 35 


1.00° $1.25 


$2.00} You Save $ .75 


OFFER No. 42 
Green’s American Fruit Grower$ ls Price 


Ohio Farmer a 
50° $1.25 


$2.00,) You Save $ .75 





OFFER No. FFER 


10 : 
Green’s American Fruit Grower$ .50) (yr Price 
McCall’s Magazine Py: Household Guest 
Farm and Home. . 25 $1.00 


$1.50) You Save $ .50 


0 No. 26 
Green’s American Fruit Grower$ .50) (ur Price 


National Stockman and Farmer ish $1.15 


OFFER No. 43 
Green’s American Fruit Grower$ .50} (ur Price 
Reliable Poultry Journal -50 
People’s Home Journal 75° $1.15 


$1.75, You Save $ .60 $1.75,) You Save $ .60 


Remember, Thrift Stamps Are Given on Club Orders 
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GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Il. 


Enclosed find $........ for which send Greren’s American Fruit 
Grower to the following names, and send me...... .. Thrift Stamps, free, 
for my trouble. . . 


Mies ame 1665). 6.dcice: nF Seaewee se 
Yee 
Street or R. F. DD... oes cies. 











GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find $........ for which send me Offer No......... 
following address. 


TRING sisrarase Ke-wts auc’ 
OWE on Pu be oRE She COU hes ve CER 


Street_or R.F. D...........%. 
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Let Van Pelt Show You. 
How to Tell a Good Dairy Cow 


Get His Great Cow Book and 


QUDDUDELONUGUUUAUTOUAARUGGUUUCANUUUOAUOTUENOOUUOUUEONOOOOOUOOUUEOGOOOOOOOOOOOOGENGUULEA 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 
114, Years-36 Big Issues-All for 


Get These 


Great Dairy 


Holstein Fries’ 
Jersey 
Guernsey 
Ayrshire 


Brown Swiss 


$1% 


HEN E. LeRoy Pelletier, a business man 

of Detroit, went into the.market three 

years ago-to buy some dairy cattle-for 

his Michigan farm, about all he had to back his judg- 

ment was the Van Pelt “know how” gained from 

a close study of this book. He paid $625 for a 

Holstein cow, Wandermeere Belle Henger- 

veld. He sold this same animal June.8, 

. 1917, for, $18,300—the highest price 

ever paid for a dairy cow of any 

breed. That’s what we call cash- 

ing in on the Van Pelt “know 
ow” with interest. 


A Book Without Price 


y great book is Hugh G. Van 
Pelt’s life work on dairy cattle 


om jicture 
ou 
py, FREE 
in this 


yh 10" 
great book helps YOU to know the five 
I essentials of a productive dairy cow. It 
i helps YOU to make your cows more pro- 
XB pinctive. It helps YOU to build up your dairy 
erd, It helps YOU to buy and sell your 
ij cattle to better advantage. It has done 
Wy at for thousands of dairy cattle breeders 
Wy all over the country. Can YO lace a money 
Wy hg) 7 wook that will do that for YOU? We 
WY = | s y we never pu 
yy but give it FREE to our sui ay etuiey 


We Want You to Have a Copy 


if yy We will send it or your choice of a 
, i dairy books described below with a one-yeat A pion, 
7 Read about our new books. Read about our great one, 
ment. “THEN FEL IN, COL COE AND a ate 
SPECIAL COUPON TODAY. °°? 4ND MAIL THE 


‘eC Shin oe 
— 


ne, ae 


\ * Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 


THE FOREMOST DAIRY PAPER 
\ Under Hugh G. Van Pelt’s editorial direction, 


oe ; . > - A 
Kimball's ‘Dairy Farmer. is making history 
fast in the dairy world, It is the BIG PAPER amo’ dairy- 
men today. Its readers number more than twice ‘those of 
any other dairy paper published, It is a°paper with a real 

\ 3s - It is practical, Its publishers own and operate 

\ their own dairy farms and MAKE THEM PAY BIG. 

i influence in the dairying industry has been tremen- 
\ —e. Its aims and plans for the future are even more 
ar-reaching. Men nationally prominent in Uncle Sam’s 
\ Billion Dollar Dairying Indus are contributors to its 
\ columns, Every issue is brimful of dairy news, instruc- 
tive articles and valuable information covering 
every phase of this great department of farming. 
Read our special offers below. Accept the one 

that suits you best and mail coupon today. 


Our Other Dairy Premium Books 


i. These books are different from any other 
i books every published. Every dai -f 
ig Should have them in his library, ey are not 


for sale but are given with subscriptions to 
in our 





| Kimball’s Dairy Farmer as lai 
ig Special offers below. mee 


Aristocrats of the Show Ring 

All lovers of dairy cattle will delight in this 
i aed book, It is a book sho iry cattle 
ypes at their best. It shows the real itocrats 
4} of the show ring—over 1% pictures of champions 
Hand grand champions—winners of the purple 
ij ribbons at the great National Dairy dhows, 
This great book should be in your library, 

You can get it free. Read our offers below. 


a 50 Champien Cows 
= : rhe 
Heat le ® is & book of real inspiration for the 


a full- 
each of the champion coms of 
: breeds from a milk and butter 
Si point with a history of each animal. Fi 
splendid introductory articles—one for each of 
e five dairy breeds. Read our offers, 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer Cook Book 
We are not forgetting the woman in th 

farm home. Here is a book for her. It is a 
y book of en Meee and household hints, It contains 
, a lot of specially prepared recipes for using the by-prod- 
fj , ucts of the dairy farm sueh as sour milk, buttermilk, 
4y sour cream, cheese, skim-milk, etc. A real economy cook 
y book for the dairy farm woman. Get a free copy. Read offers, 


4. Take Your Choice of These Great Offers 


TDUUTUCGOUOOUOUUTENOOOOAUUUEENOGAOCOOUUTVOEGOGOOOOUUTNOAUOUIONY 


Coal Scarce, 
Wood Neglected 


By W. A. Greiner, Connecticut 


I have often been tempted to sit down 
and express my opinion-on different mat- 
ters, but as I am well aware of my lack of 
ability to write I have held back until now. 

It seems a pity to see such strong, 
healthy, hard-working men as are to be 
found on our farms, selling their cattle and 
homes and going to the city to work in the 
stuffy shops for from two'to four dollars a 
day. They could make just as much, and 
perhaps more, on their farms, and at the 
same time help to solve the high cost of 
living problem. _ en 5h 

_Last fall there were several farmers who 
had potatoes, turnips and such root crops, 
frozen in the ground. -Of course I will ad- 
mit that they had, and still have, their 
troubles, A great many of them_planted 
twice as much as usual, and besides good 
help was scarce. But because good, ex- 
perienced help was scarce, that didn’t offer 
any good reason for the farmers to have 
gotten discouraged and to let their crops 
spoil. There. was plenty of inexperienced 
help to be had if they had taken the trouble 
to look for it. In times like these it is 
better to hire poor help, even if it be neces- 
sary to pay them more than they are 
worth, rather than to let the crops spoil-in 
the ground, and lose the seed, the time and 
the work which was spent on them during 
the growing season. : 

Now let us-consider the fuel situation as 
it stands at the present time. Coal is so 
scarce that the shops are being closed, and 
people ‘are having the time of their lives 
trying to make ends meet, and wondering 
how they are to get more coal when their 
supply is exhausted. 


Good Fuel Neglected 


All this time there are cords and cords of 
wood lying rotting on the ground in the 
woods. People and factories would be will- 
ing to pay high for this wood if they could 

et it. Yet you -would be surprised to 

nd how indifferent most farmers are to 
this source of income. I remember talking 
to a man who has a large amount of wood- 
land, and he is considered a very enter- 
prising and successful farmer. Yet when I 
questioned him as to why he didn’t cut 
this wood and sell it:in the city for $10.00 a 
cord, he looked at me a minute or so and 
said: ‘‘Well, friend, I suppose you mean 
well enough, but do you know that I can’t 
get anybody to cut it for less than $3.00 a 
cord?” Isaid: ‘‘Even at that price don’t 
you think that by selling it for $10.00 a 
cord you could still make a good profit on 
the-wood?. It is better to cut wood than 
to leave the horses idle in the barn. You 
have to feed them just the same.” He 
replied: ‘‘That’s true all right, but I never 
paid a man more than $1.00 a cord and I 
don’t intend to begin now.” And. the 
peculiar part of it is that a good many of 
them seem to regard it in the same light. 
Isn’t there something we can do to open 
the farmer’s eyes to this valuable income? 





BUY FROM RELIABLE FIRMS 


Some of the state colleges of agriculture 
are sending out circulars containing a list 
of nurserymen who have complied with the 
state law for the sale of nursery stock in 
that state. Everyone is urged to use this 
list when ordering orchard stock, and also 
asked to arrange for inspection.of stock at 
the time of purchasing. In this way it is 


hoped ‘to arrest the spread of many very | 
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INDOOR TOILET. 


Placedin Your Home 





ODORLESS 











Answer the farmer's big questions: 
How can I grow crops with less 
expenseandlabor? HowcanI grow 
fancy fruit at low cost? Th2 


] IRON AGE Barrel Sprayer 


(horizontal) solves the spraying | 
problem for the busy farmer. 
Can be used in any wagon, cart 
’ or sled. . Reliable, easy-working 
pump placed outside the barrel— 
prevents rusting—all parts easy 
to reach. 100 to 125 pounds 
pressure with two nozzles. 50 
and 100 gallon sizes. We m: 
a full line of sprayers. Write to- 
U day for booklet. 


Bateman M’f'g Co., Box 16-E, Grenloch, N. J. 4 


ladoor Closet 


“ 80,000 SOLD—FIFTH YEAR 
Sy More Comfortable, 


Healthful, Convenient 


a= ees the Cub pane) e 
open. va and_ cess-pool, 
which are 2 Paces: 
for germs. Have a wi 
sanitary, odorless toiletr 3 
. in your house. _ No going out 
in cold weather. Li hed 
nvalids. Endorsed by State 
Boards of Health. , 

















ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Th. t Anywhere 


injurious pests which are carried from place 
to place by the careless importation of 
nursery stock from localities where such 
pests. exist. 

It is surely worth while for the fruit 
grower to help in protecting himself against 
what may prove ruinous to his crops. 


solute): arant -on fil 
jot aarigt 543 tp 
Bat boge to Sayan Wpptend tend Cod 


Box FG2, _.* 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: Please 


= find enclosed $ 
=for Kimball’s 














Dairy 
: ye 
am accepting ycur 


No. . Please send me free, 
postpaid the books checked below. 


OLDEST NAVEL ORANGE DYING 


The first tree to produce navel oranges 
in the United States came from Brazil and 
was planted in California in 1873. It is 
stated that this famous tree is parent to 
grovés producing annually $67,600,000 in 
choice fruit. Small wonder that when it 
was attacked by a ‘mysterious disease 
which threatened its life, the most noted 
citrus experts of the world were called in to 
diagnose the case and, if might be, save the 
life of the noble veteran. Every effort is 
being made to find the chuse and cure of 
the malady. 
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These dairy books are not for sale. We give them FREE with sub- 
Y our choice. Put your name to the coupon and mail sure, 
Vy OFFER NO. 1—Send us your check or money order or pin a one-dollar 
list to receive Kimball’s Dairy Farmer for 11-2 years and se! 
postpaid a copy of the Van Pelt book, Or, if Fi prefer i. the’ — 
J ins' 
ER NO, 2—Pin a two-dollar bill to coupon and send i 
~ mail us your check or money order and we will put i oa.one 
GFFER ‘NO. BcSend heck ord curve 
> end your check, money order or 
ars. AN three dollars at our risk and we will put your name on our ligt 
ments ALL FOUR of our great dairy premi: 
~ scribed above. Why not & it today?” rad snrrtee 
That will bi Kimball’s Dairy Farmer to 
home twenty-four times a year, for one, } Ap of 
live, instructive and practical reading matter a 
cccccccccccccsccelta Be Dyccocccccccccce year that will help you to make more money 
dairying efforts. Get 
ree books, coupon now, 


scriptions to Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. Read the offers below. Take 
bill to coupon and send at our risk. We will place your name on our 
\ books, check the one you want in the coupon and we will send that : 

list for three years, and send you free, tpaii 
is i premium books. Do it oad your choice of TWO 
One for five years and mail you, free, postpaid, with our compli- 
ie- 

} MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
five years—just as youelect: Over 1 
Xt of your cows and 
dairy 


Old or new sw these f 


bscriber. 
Mark with a cross (X) in squares below free books wanted 
) Van Pelt Cow Book ~ () 80 Champion Cows 


\ Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 
= f \ Aristocrats of the Kimball’s Dai: Waterloo, Iowa 
Farmer Cook "oe 
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~~ HEAVEN AND HELL 
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Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 




















Relief from Rupture 


Certain! | 


To Prove This Statement 
the Brooks Rupture Appliance—the Result of Thirty Years’ Experience— 


IS SENT ON TRIAL | 


If you have tried everything else do not despair. Where others fail is where we have our greatest success. Send the attached coupon 
today and we will send you our illustrated book which shows the Brooks Appliance and which gives you prices and the names of 
many people who have tried it and are cured. It is instant relief when all others fail. Remember, there are no medicinal salves, no 
torturous steel harness, no obnoxious springs or pads. You are the sole judge of its merits. Fill out the free coupon and mail it now. 
It will be worth your time whether you buy the Brooks Appliance or not. 


War Dept. Orders Brooks Rupture Appliance 


For the past 9 years the United States Department of War has ordered Brooks Rupture Appliances. 
The Surgeon-General states that the examining surgeon “certified in each case that the Appliance was 
satisfactory.” Here is a letter from a Grand Army man who says he was cured by the Brooks Appliance: 


Mr. C. E. Brooks, Dear Sir: Stamford, Conn. 

“T suffered from rupture over 40 years. Was ruptured while in the army in 1864 and I had tried all 
kinds of trusses but found no relief until I tried your Appliance. I stopped wearing it about 3 years ago 
and I consider myself completely cured. Am 84 years of age and go about my work without any trouble.” 


(Signed) Geo. B. Christison. 
Is Your Truss a Torture? 


f 
Are you suffering the discomforts of a steel truss which burrows into the flesh and which pain- 2, 
fully compresses the muscles and the nerves of the back? Hereisa letter froma minister of <4 
the Gospel who suffered the tortures of a steel truss but found relief in the Brooks Appliance: 
Mr. C. E. Brooks, Dear Sir: 161 Church Ave., Ephrata, Pa. 
“T had a rupture of eight months’ standing. I still hesitated to tell our 
family physician about it, knowing he would recommend the wearing of a 
hard steel truss. At last I was so annoyed that I had to get such a truss and wore it for one month, 
under torture. I saw your advertisement in the ‘Christian Herald,’ sent for your Appliance, wore it for 
three months with much comfort and am glad to say I am cured.” (Signed) Rev. David Kilhefner. 


Read How This Man Says He Was Cured 
Without Giving Up Hard Work | 


C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 


Holcomb, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—‘“ After wearing your Appliance three months I am glad to say my rupture is cured and I have been working every day 
plowing, drawing stone and other work upon my farm. Your Appliance is more than you claimed it to be, and $25 would not be too 
much to ask for it. It certainly isa wonder. Two days after I had it I never knew I had it on. Water doesn’t hurt it and if I keep 
it on this summer I will wear it swimming. If you wish to make this letter public you can and if any one doubts it, if they will write 


I will cheerfully answer all questions. Thanking you for your kindness I remain, Yours truly, 
ena r Archie Mason, Holcomb, Ont. Co., N. Y. 


Ruptured Child Deserves the Right to Play 


The firm elastic band of the Brooks Rupture Appliance allows free, unhampered movement of the child’s active little body. At the 
; same time it surely and comfortably retains the rupture. The Automatic . 

Air Cushion covers the ruptured spot and clings closely without chafing or “a~ 

slipping. Read what a grateful mother whose little boy was cured says: 


Brooks Appliance Co.: 1030 Lime Street, Topeka, Kans. 
“Tt has been over six years since I got your Appliance for my little é 

son, then seven years of age. He was badly ruptured by a fall when he 

» was 18 months old.. We thought he would surely die. We tried many dif- 
ferent common trusses and spent a great deal of money trying to get 
something he could wear with comfort. At one time our doctor expected to 
operate, while another specialist said the boy never could be cured. We 
put your Appliance on him. He wore it one year and although we then 
believed he was cured, we let him wear it six months more to be sure. Now 
he is strong and muscular, jumps, runs, kicks football, etc., isa member of 
the gymnasium class in the Y. M. C. A. and is as activeasa boy can , 

» be.” (Signed) Mrs. Carrie Ragsdale. 


Send Free Coupon 


Don’t put this matter off another minute. Find a pencil or pen and ink, fill out the coupon now, tear it out 
and mail it to the Brooks Appliance Co. If your rupture is not serious and does not trouble you now it may 
in the near future. Be forehanded. The Brooks Appliance is the safe and sure relief. Foresight and action now 
may save you the pain, the danger, and the expense of an operation later on. 


Trial Is Free! You Risk Nothing! 


So certain are we of what the Brooks Appliance will do, and so earnest are we in our desire to relieve the suffer- 
ings of truss-tortured humanity, that we are willing to send the Brooks Appliance on free trial to every rup- 
tured man, woman and child in this country, or the world. We have put the price so low that none need suffer 
longer. The coupon will bring you full particulars in a plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
219B State Street / Marshall, Michigan 


Box 163.” 


ME 


Address 


TTT 


[ 


Mr. C. E. Brooks, Inventor of the Brooks 


Rupture Appliance. cured himself and 
his device has been relieving and cur- 
ing others for over thirty years. 








Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for 
Brooks Rupture 
Appliance 


1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market today. In it 
are embodied the principles that inven- 
tors have sought after for years. 

2. The Automatic Air Cushion for re- 
taining the rupture cannot slip out of 
position. 

3. Being of soft rubber it clings closely 
to the body, yet never chafes or irritates. 

4. Unlike ordinary so-called pads used 
in other trusses, it is mot cumbersome or 
ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft and pliable and posi- 
tively cannot be detected through the 
clothing. 

6. The soft, elastic bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 

7. There is nothing about it to get foul 
and when it becomes soiled it can be 
washed without injuring it in the least. 

8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 

g. All of the material of which the 
Appliance is made is of the very best that 
money can buy, therefore it is a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear. 

to. Our reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing is so thoroughly established by an 
experience of over thirty years in dealing 
with the public, and our prices are so 
reasonable and terms so fair, that there 
certainly should be no hesitancy in send- 
ing free information coupon today. 
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Free Information Coupon 


Brooks Appliance Co., 219B State St., Marshall, Mich. 

Please send me by mail in a plain sealed envelope your illus- 
trated book on “Rupture, Its Relief and Cure” and full infor- 
mation about the Brooks Rupture Appliance. 
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FOOD Will Win the War—PRODUCE IT! 


Burpee s Dollar Box 
of Vegetable Seeds 


Last year we offered for the first time Burpee’s 
Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds. The sales exceed- 


_ed by many thousands our fondest expectations. 


’ For 1918 it has been improved by the addition 
of a complete garden plan and leaflet on Seed 


Sowing. It contains a collection suitable for the 
home garden, comprising a careful selection of 
Burpee’s Specialties mentioned below, and is 
mailed to your address for $1.00. 


Bean—Burpee’s Stringless Gens Pod Onion—White Portugal 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima Parsley—Moss Curled 

Bean—Brittle Wax Radish—Scarlet Turnip 
Beet—Burpee’s Improved Blood Salsify—Sandwich Island Mammoth 
Cabbage—Burpee’s Allhead Early Sweet Corn—Golden Bantam 
Carrot—Chantenay Swiss Chard—Large Ribbed White 
Lettuce—lIceberg Tomato—Chalk’s Jewel 
Lettuce—Wayahead Turnip—Red or Purple Top Strap-Leaf 


If purchased separately the above seeds would cost $1.65 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 


has been enlarged and improved and is of the 
greatest help to all who plant a garden; it contains 
new and reliable information about the “Best 


Seeds that Grow.” 


216 pages with 
103 colored illustrations. 


of the latest novelties and hundreds of illustrations 
of every variety of Vegetables and Flowers. 
It is mailed free upon request. A post card 
will do. Write for your copy today, and 
please mention Green’s American Fruit 
Grower. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


k Seed Growers _ - Philadelphia 
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